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STORIES ABOUT NUMBER NIP 
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PREFACE. 

There are many stories about the wonderful 
doings of Number Nip, the legendary Spirit 
of the Giant Mountains in Silesia. These 
were first collected by Musaeus, the famous 
German tale-writer, towards the end of last 
century, and they were published by him in 
his well-known book of "Popular Tales." 
Ever since then the Stories of Number Nip 
have been a source of endless enjoyment to 
both old and young in Germany. 

- The first translation of them into English 
was published in the year 1790, — three 
years after the death of Musaeus ; but that 
translation was badly done, and it created 
little popular interest. About fifty years 
ago three of the Stories — very pleasantly 
written — appeared in an anonymous book of 
interesting tales, named the " Odd Volume." 
In 184s Mr. William Hazlitt published five 
of them, along with some others of Musaeus's 
best tales, in one of the volumes of the 
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" Holiday Library." Twenty years later Mr. 
Mark Lemon re-wrote the same five stories 
— compiled, as he mentions in his preface, 
from the early translation. All these versions, 
except that of 1790, have much literary 
merit, and they well deserve popularity. 
None of them, however, are suited for chil- 
dren ; and it occurred to me, while reading 
the stories to my own little people, that if 
they were re-written in a simple style, and 
somewhat altered in general tone, they would 
form a delightful addition to our juvenile 
libraries. I have accordingly done my best 
to recast those that follow in this way ; and 
I trust that my young readers will find some 
amusement in them for their winter evenings, 
as well as some of those good lessons which 
none of us can learn too soon or too well. 

I have taken some liberties with parts of 
the original narrative, and also with certain 
features of Number Nip's character ; but I 
trust that the stories as so altered will be 
found all the better suited for their intended 

4)urpose. 

WALTER GRAHAME. 

November 1880. 
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2 NUMBER NIP IN THE 

they get too low, keeping them down when 
they get too high, and making openings for 
them through great volcanoes to let them 
out, when they blaze up so fiercely that they 
threaten to burst the earth asunder. 

Number Nip is busy too — busier even 
than any of his dwarfs and fire spirits. He 
sits on his high throne in the centre of the 
earth making laws and ruling his kingdom ; 
and he has always beside him the cleverest of 
the dwarfs and the wisest of the fire spirits 
as his ministers to help him. He has many 
thousands of swift messengers, too ; and they 
are for ever flying in all directions, either 
carrying his orders to the busy workers in 
every part of his great kingdom, or bring- 
ing back messages that he may know how 
the work of his kingdom is going on. 

But Number Nip has a little sunny king- 
dom on the outside of the earth besides his 
great dark kingdom below. That little king- 
dom is the Giant Mountain Land in Silesia, 
Number Nip is not the only King of that 
land. A great Emperor is king there as 
well as he ; but Number Nip does many 
strange and wonderful things amongst the 
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mountains which the great Emperor, with 
all his power and grandeur, cannot do. 

Number Nip goes to the Giant Mountains 
now and again for a holiday, because he likes 
to enjoy the pleasant sunshine for a time, 
and to see all that goes on in the world 
above, and to amuse himself in many an odd 
way. 

He sometimes amuses himself by doing 
mischievous things, and sometimes by doing 
kind things. He sometimes punishes bad 
people, and sometimes does good to good 
people. He sometimes shows a very angry 
temper, and sometimes a very frolicsome 
temper. People are always afraid of meeting 
him, because they never know whether he will 
treat them well or ill ; and when one happens 
to meet a man or a woman, or a horse, or a 
cow, or any other living thing about the 
Giant Mountains, he cannot be sure that it 
is not Number Nip, as Number Nip is con- 
stantly changing himself, now into one shape 
and now into another. 

When Number Nip used to come up first 
to the outside of the earth, there were no 
people in the world at all ; but there were 
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plenty of wild beasts, and he liked to amuse 
himself in the Giant Mountains with the 
wild beasts. Sometimes he was very good 
to them, and would lead them to pleasant 
places, where they got very nice food. At 
other times he would frighten them terribly, 
and make them rush headlong in crowds 
over great high rocks, or plunge into dark 
deep water -holes. But Number Nip got 
tired playing with wild beasts in the Giant 
Mountains, and then he went down to his 
kingdom below, and did not come back to 
the Giant Mountains for many thousands of 
years. 

At last he got weary of the darkness, and 
wished to see the sun again, and the beasts 
and the birds, and all the beauty of the 
Giant Mountains ; and so he came back to 
the world for a holiday. But what was his 
surprise when, looking down from the top of 
one of the mountains into the valleys below, 
he saw not wild beasts and birds only, but 
crowds of men and women and little children 
for the first time. He watched the men and 
women working at all kinds of work, and 
the children playing on the flowery meadows 
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and under the shade of wide-spreading trees. 
Much of the wild forest-land had been 
cleared of its old woods, and fields of rich 
corn grew where the woods had been. There 
were many meadows, too, of fresh green grass 
with hundreds of cattle feeding on them, 
while flocks of sheep and goats wandered 
quietly among the mountains. There were 
also many villages of thatched cottages scat- 
tered through the valleys, and Number Nip 
saw the bright blue smoke curling up from 
them in all directions through the trees ; and 
he saw a great house, much larger than any 
of the others, in one of the valleys near the 
foot of the mountains. That great house he 
soon knew was the king's palace. 

Number Nip was not angry when he saw 
the men and the women and the children, and 
the flocks and herds among his mountains, 
because he thought the valleys looked very 
much better than they did when there were 
only wild beasts in them. After looking 
about for a while, he said to himself, " I will 
go down into the valleys amongst these men 
and women and children, and see what like 
they are, and how they behave to each other." 
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So Number Nip went down into the val- 
leys ; and when he did so, he took the 
form of a stout young country lad, and said 
to the people he met that his name was 
Fritz, and that he wanted to hire himself 
to a farmer. As Fritz looked so stout and 
fit for farm work, he soon found a farmer 
who was glad to hire him, and who said he 
would give him good wages if he would help 
well at the farm. Fritz worked so hard that 
he did nearly all the farm work himself, and 
he did it much better than anybody had ever 
done before. When the farmer saw this he 
grew lazy, and did not care to work himself. 
He spent the money badly, too, which he got 
for the good crops that Fritz made to grow, 
and he would scarcely give Fritz food to eat. 
When Fritz saw this he said to himself, " My 
master, the farmer, is a lazy, selfish, bad man ; 
I won't serve him any more." So Fritz left 
the farmer ; and after he left him everything 
went to wreck and ruin at the farm. 

Number Nip, who was of course no longer 
Fritz after he had left the farmer, now changed 
himself into a shepherd, and called himself 
Franz. He then went to a sheep-farmer who 
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had flocks of sheep and goats feeding on the 
hill-sides, and asked if he wanted a shepherd. 
"Yes," said the sheep-farmer; "but I want a 
bold fellow, who will save my sheep and goats 
from the wolves; for the wolves make sad 
havoc among them, and my shepherds and 
dogs get frightened and run away. I will 
give you good wages if you will watch 
my flocks properly." Franz said he would 
do his best. So he became shepherd to the 
sheep-farmer. He was shepherd to him a 
whole year, and all that time he watched the 
flocks so well, that the wolves had not taken 
so much as a lamb or a kid, and not a sheep 
had been stolen. The flocks, too, had always 
been driven to the parts of the mountains 
where the grass was best ; and both goats 
and sheep became fat and beautiful to look 
at. No accident had happened to any of 
them ; so that at the end of the year there 
was not a sheep or a goat, or a lamb or a kid 
amissing. The sheep-farmer was, of course, 
well pleased when he saw that his flocks had 
been so carefully watched ; but he was not 
well pleased when Franz asked him for his 
wages. The sheep-farmer was a very greedy 
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man, and never liked to pay money to any- 
body ; and he did not want to give money 
to Franz. So the night after Franz asked 
for his wages, the sheep-farmer went out in 
the dark, and stole one of his own sheep from 
the fold, and killed it and hid it. When 
Franz came next morning and asked again 
for his wages, the sheep-farmer said to him 
in a great rage, " There is one of my sheep 
amissing. You have either lost it or stolen it, 
and you shall have no wages." Franz then 
left the sheep-farmer; and it was not long 
before the sheep-farmer lost the half of his 
sheep and goats. Many were devoured by 
wolves, many were stolen, many fell over 
precipices, and others were starved from want 
of being driven to the good pastures. The 
greedy sheep-farmer was then sorry that he 
had not paid Franz his wages, and kept him 
as his shepherd. 

After Number Nip left the sheep-farmer 
he was no longer Franz, and he changed 
himself into a well-dressed young lad, such 
as judges used to have for their servants ; 
and he went to a Judge, and called him- 
self Jan, and asked the Judge if he would 
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take him for his servant. The Judge liked 
the look of the lad, and said, "Yes." So 
Jan became the Judge's servant, and served 
him for a year. All that time he did his 
work well — ^just as well as he had done it to 
the farmers. He did his very best to help 
to punish thieves and rogues of all kinds, 
and to save from punishment innocent people 
who had been wrongly blamed. But the 
Judge was not a just Judge ; and for all that 
Jan could do to help him he was always 
doing wrong — punishing people who did not 
deserve to be punished, and letting people 
who deserved to be punished escape. Jan 
did not like that, and he told the Judge he 
could not be his servant any longer. The 
Judge was angry with Jan, and ordered his 
officers to seize him and to put him in prison. 
So the officers seized Jan and put him in 
prison, with chains on his wrists and ankles ; 
but Jan was no sooner in prison than he 
threw off his chains, and escaped from his 
prison-cell through the keyhole. 

When Number Nip was out of prison he 
was, of course, no longer Jan; and he went 
up to the mountains and sat down on the top 
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of a great high rock. From his seat on the 
rock he saw the valleys below with all the 
people in them, working or amusing them- 
selves as he had seen them at first; but he 
now knew something more about people than 
he knew at first. He said to himself, "Men 
are cheats and rogues, and behave badly to 
each other. I am ashamed to have them in 
my Giant Mountain valleys. I wonder that 
good Mother Earth gives them all those 
kindly crops of corn and fruits that grow for 
them. But I will see more of them yet; I 
will go down into the valleys again." 

So Number Nip went down into the valleys 
again, and watched the people. He was 
Always going about amongst them — some- 
times making himself known at once to the 
man or woman he chanced to meet, but often 
disguising himself so that he should not be 
known. Number Nip had many strange 
adventures while he went about in that way ; 
and I am now to tell you some of those 
adventures. 
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II. 

THE PRINCESS. 

NE day Number Nip hid himself 
among some bushes, that he 
might see the people who passed, 
and know how they behaved. There was a 
dashing waterfall near the place where Num- 
ber Nip lay hid, and there was a clear crystal 
pool below it, all shaded about with wide- 
branching trees. A very beautiful lady came 
with her maidens to this pool soon after 
Number Nip had gone into his hiding-place. 
She was a Princess, the daughter of the King 
of Silesia, whose palace Number Nip had seen 
from the top of the hill. She often came 
out to the woods to gather sweet -smell- 
ing flowers and wild strawberries for her 
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father, the King, who was very fond of sweet- 
smelling flowers and wild strawberries. In 
the warm days, when she was in the woods, 
she liked to bathe in the crystal pool at 
the waterfall; and when Number Nip saw 
her, she was going to the pool to bathe. 
Number Nip was charmed with the beauty 
and grace of the Princess, and he said to 
himself, "I must see her better than I can 
in this thick bush." So he changed himself 
into a raven, and flew up and perched on a 
branch of one of the trees which was beside 
the pool. But now that he was a raven, he 
began to see like a raven, and to feel like a 
raven ; and he liked better to watch a nest of 
field mice, which he thought would be a dainty 
supper for him, than to look at the Princess. 
But as he really wished to admire the Princess 
then much more than field mice, or anything 
else that he had seen, he thought it would be 
best that he should change himself into a 
young Prince, so that he might be able to 
see like a young Prince and feel like a young 
Prince. He then flew back into the bush, 
and made himself into a beautiful handsome 
young Prince; and he had no sooner become 
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a young Prince than he saw the Princess in 
all her beauty, and admired her more than 
any other living creature. Of course, he never 
looked at the field mice again, and he now 
thought nothing about his supper. 

After the Princess and her maidens had 
finished their bathing, they took up their 
baskets of sweet-scented flowers and wild 
strawberries, and went home to the palace. 
Number Nip looked after the Princess with 
anxious loving eyes as long as she was in 
sight; but he wished to see her again when 
she should come back to the fountain, so he 
said to himself, " I will not leave this place 
until I see her once more;" and he remained 
at the fountain, watching day and night for 
her coming. She did not come for many 
days. But although Number Nip was looking 
anxiously for her every day, he was not idle 
all that time, as you will see when I tell you 
a little more of what soon happened. 

At last the Princess did come back with 
her maidens, and Number Nip was delighted 
beyond measure when he saw her. But he 
did not remain hid in a bush this time at 
the fountain. 
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When the Princess and her maidens came 
to the fountain, they were astonished more 
than I can tell by what they saw. The rough 
dark rocks which the water used to dash over 
into the pool below were no longer to be seen, 
but in place of them beautiful white marble 
steps, rising one above another like a stair. 
The water did not now dash down in a 
roaring fall, but fell gently over the marble 
steps in pretty cascades, which glittered in 
the sun as his rays shone on them through 
the leafy branches. The pool below the 
fall, in which the Princess used to bathe, was 
changed into a large round marble basin, and 
from the middle of the basin a fountain 
spouted up high in the air, and watered with 
the glittering drops which fell from it the 
green grassy banks of the basin, and the trees 
and shrubs which grew around. Daisies, 
violets, forget-me-nots, and many other flowers 
of the most lovely colours appeared like beau- 
tiful gems amongst the grass, while roses, 
jasmines, and honeysuckles grew up amongst 
the shrubs. But the most wonderful thing 
of all which the Princess and her maidens 
saw was a cave or grotto which opened up in 
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the marble rock behind the cascade. The 
Princess went forward to look at it, and, 
although she was at first afraid to enter it, 
she at last took courage and did go in. It 
was very beautiful, and she looked about to 
see all its beauty. Its roof and walls glit- 
tered with a frosty sparkling whiteness, while 
many rich gems, which were studded over 
every part of the roof and the walls, showed 
all the colours of the rainbow as the rays 
of the sun fell on them through the pure 
foaming water of the pretty cascade. When 
the Princess entered the grotto, she saw some 
very tempting fruit set out on a white marble 
table, as if intended for her. She tasted it, 
and found it more delicious than any fruit she 
had ever tasted before. She then came out 
of the grotto and looked at the marble basin 
with the clear cool water in it. There were 
many white shining pebbles scattered over 
the bottom of the basin, and she saw from 
these pebbles that it was not too deep for her. 
So, with the help of her maidens, she undressed 
and went in; but she was no sooner in than 
she began to sink. When her maidens saw 
her sinking, they rushed forward and tried to 
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seize her to drag her out, but before they 
could reach her she had quite disappeared, 
and nothing was to be seen in the bottom of 
the basin but the white shining pebbles as be- 
fore. The Princess's favourite maiden, Brin- 
hilda, leaped into the basin after her, as she 
wished to sink too, and follow her mistress; 
but when Brinhilda got into the water, she 
found that she could not sink, and she floated 
on the surface like a cork. 

The maidens were in the greatest sorrow 
at the loss of their mistress. They waited 
at the side of the marble basin, not knowing 
what to think or to do, but always hoping to 
see her again. After waiting many hours, they 
began to fear that the King might be won- 
dering what had become of the Princess, and 
they left the basin and walked towards the 
palace. Before they got to the palace they 
met the King, who had just come from a 
meeting of his great lords, with his golden 
crown on his head. When he saw the maidens 
coming without the Princess, and looking very 
sorrowful, he feared that something sad had 
happened to the Princess. So he hastened 
to meet the maidens, and anxiously asked 
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them what had become of the Princess. The 
maidens looked away from the King and could 
scarcely speak, but at last the favourite maiden 
Brinhilda told the King the whole story. The 
King in great grief threw off his royal robe, 
dashed his crown from his head, and hid his 
face in his hands, weeping bitterly. He then 
asked the maidens to show him the place where 
the sad accident had happened, and they led 
him to the place. When they had got there, 
however, no marble basin, or fountain, or 
cascade falling gently over marble steps, or 
beautiful grotto glittering in the sunbeams 
was to be seen. The maidens were greatly 
astonished, and they were much vexed too, 
thinking that the King might not believe 
their story; but the King just said, "Many 
strange things have happened among the 
Giant Mountains before this time, and this 
sad and strange thing will be explained to 
us some day, and all may yet be well with 
our Princess." When the King had said 
that, he went back silently and sorrowfully to 
the palace, and the maidens followed him in 
silence and sorrow too. 

When the Princess had fallen through the 

C 
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bottom of the marble basin, she found her- 
self in complete darkness ; but she felt two 
arms immediately seize her, and hurry her 
through a long passage under the ground. 
She was, as you may suppose, in great terror, 
and while she was in the dark passage she 
fainted, and knew nothing about how she 
got out of it. When she awoke up from the 
faint, she saw that she was in a large beau- 
tiful room, like a very large drawing-room 
very grandly furnished. She was lying on a 
couch which she felt soft and downy ; and 
she was dressed in rich rose-coloured satin 
with a bright blue sash round her waist ; 
and there was a handsome young man 
dressed like a Prince, kneeling on a cushion 
on the floor in front of the couch, watch- 
ing her very lovingly. She wondered where 
she was, and who that young man could 
be. He soon told her the whole story 
about himself. He said that he was King of 
the dark world below, which he ruled from 
his throne in the centre of the earth, and 
that he sometimes came up to the Giant 
Mountains to see what was going on in the 
world above. He also told her about the 
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two bad farmers, and the bad judge, and how 
bad he thought all men must be. He then 
told her how beautiful he thought she was 
when he first saw her, how much he loved 
her, and that he wished her to marry him, 
and be his Queen in his palace among the 
Giant Mountains. He then showed her all 
the beautiful rooms in his palace, and all the 
rich and lovely things which he had got 
ready for her. After she had seen every- 
thing inside the palace, he took her out to 
his garden, and showed her through all its 
beauties. He showed her flowers of the 
richest and most delicate colours, the sweet 
scent of which filled the air. He showed her 
hundreds of beautiful birds which always sat 
singing on the trees ; and he led her into 
pleasant walks, which were always cool, under 
the shade of widespreading sycamores, with 
their great masses of green leaves. Deli- 
cious golden apples loaded the trees in the 
orchard. There was a great park too, with 
herds of deer in it, and it was so great that 
the Princess could not see the outside of it in 
any way she looked. The palace and gar- 
den and park were much larger and grander 
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than the palace and garden and park of the 
Princess's father. The Princess thought she 
had known all the beautiful places among 
the Giant Mountains, and she wondered much 
that she had never seen or even heard of this 
grand place. 

Number Nip was very kind and attentive 
to the Princess, and did everything he could 
to please her and to make her happy, hoping 
that she would in time consent to be his 
Queen ; but the more he tried to please her 
with all kinds of nice and beautiful things, 
the more sad and unhappy she became. 
When he saw this he thought it might be the 
want of companions like herself that made 
her so sad and unhappy. He then said to 
himself, " Bees and birds and all sorts of 
animals like to crowd together, and perhaps 
women like to be with other women. I will 
get other women to be companions to the 
Princess, and perhaps, when they amuse 
her and cheer her, she will learn to love 
me." He then seized a garden basket, and 
went to a field where turnips were growing. 
He filled the basket with turnips and 
hastened back with it to the garden where 
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he had left the Princess. There he found 
her standing by a rose-bush, looking as sad 
as ever, pulling a rose slowly to pieces with- 
out appearing to know what she was doing. 

" I have brought companions for you," he 
said. " Here is a basket of turnips," pointing 
to the basket which he had put down, " and 
here is a magic wand," handing her a pretty, 
slender wand, bright with many colours. 
" Each of these turnips," he then said, " will 
become any woman you wish her to be, if 
you will touch it with the magic wand and 
name the woman you would like." The 
Princess took the magic wand, and as she 
wished much for her favourite* maiden Brin- 
hilda, she touched one of the turnips, calling 
out at the same time, " Brinhilda, my dear 
Brinhilda, come to me." The turnip immedi- 
ately jumped out of the basket, and stood 
before her a full-grown woman ; and the 
woman appeared to be no other than Brin- 
hilda, just as she had last seen her at the 
marble basin. 

"Here I am, dear Princess," said Brinhilda; 
" what can I do for you ? " The Princess 
then told Brinhilda all the story about 
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Number Nip, and how she had come there, 

and how he wished her to marry him, which 

she did not wish to do. Then the Princess 

took Brinhilda through the garden, showing 

her all its beauties and talking to her as they 

walked along, just as they used to talk when 

they walked together in her father's gardens. 

Then she took her into the palace and showed 

her all its grand rooms, and all the beautiful 

dresses and jewels which Number Nip had 

given her. Brinhilda admired the dresses 

and jewels greatly, and both were delighted 

as they looked them all over again and 
again. 

After spending some hours with Brinhilda, 

the Princess went back to the basket of 

turnips in the garden. She now thought 

she would be happier if she had all her other 

nine maidens as well as Brinhilda, and also a 

pet cat and a pet monkey which she had in 

her father's palace. So she touched the 

turnips one after another, calling each of her 

maidens by name as she did so, and they all 

stood before her. She then touched the two 

last turnips, and called for her pet cat and 

her pet monkey, and there was pussy mewing 
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at her feet, while the frisky little monkey 
jumped on her shoulder and looked so funnily 
into her face. 

Now that the Princess had all her maidens 
and her monkey and her pussy cat with her, 
she was not so unhappy as she was before. 
The maidens walked about with her in the 
•garden during the day, and in the evening 
they all sang or danced pleasantly together. 
Often the Princess played with her pussy and 
her monkey, and she laughed and grew merry 
at their sports. 

After the maidens and the pussy cat and 
the monkey had been with the Princess for 
some weeks, the Princess, when passing her 
mirror one day, noticed that she was looking 
young and blooming, just like a rose newly 
opened in a fine dewy morning ; but then she 
thought that her maidens, who used to look 
young and blooming too, were beginning to 
look old. Every day after that she watched 
her maidens, and they appeared to look older 
and older, and the pussy cat and the monkey 
appeared to be growing older and older too. 
She anxiously asked her maidens what was 
the matter with them, and whether they felt 
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unwell. " No/' they said, they were quite well. 
She then caused all the nicest food she could 
think of to be given to them, but yet they 
appeared to get older and thinner, and more 
faded every day. 

One bright sunny morning she came out 
of her bedroom in high spirits after a pleasant 
night's sleep, and went into the breakfast 
parlour humming to herself a merry song 
as she entered. But what was her horror 
and surprise when she saw her maidens, in 
place of walking lightly forward as usual to 
say good morning to her, rise with difficulty 
from their chairs, and come hobbling and 
limping towards her, some using brooms as 
crutches, and others holding on by the backs 
of chairs, which they were with difficulty 
pushing before them ; while all of them were 
coughing badly, and scarcely able to breathe. 
Indeed, they looked so very ill that the 
Princess thought they could scarcely live 
an hour longer. The pussy cat, too, was 
dragging herself along, unable to lift a foot 
from the ground, while the monkey, which 
used to be so lively, could only raise its 
head a little off the floor and look at its 
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mistress with an eye that seemed already 
glassy and dead. 

The Princess fled from the room, and ran 
in search of Number Nip. She knew he 
was in the garden, and so she hastened to 
the top of the tower above the palace gate 
which led to the garden, and called aloud 
to him to come to her help. When he came, 
she burst into tears and scolded him with 
angry words, saying, " You are very unkind 
to me. You know that the only pleasure I 
have had here has been the friendship of my 
maidens and my pussy cat and my monkey ; 
and because you think I have been too 
happy, you are taking them from me again, 
for now they are all dying in the breakfast 
parlour." 

Number Nip said, " My darling Princess, I 
love you too much to try to make you un- 
happy ; and if I could keep your maidens 
and pussy cat and monkey from getting old 
and from dying, I would do it. But you 
know that after turnips have been pulled they 
begin before long to fade, because their juice, 
which is their life, gets gradually dried up, and 
when the turnips are quite dry and have no 
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juice any more, they die. Now your maidens 
and pussy cat are only changed turnips, 
and they have been gradually drying up 
and will soon die, just as if they had re- 
mained turnips. It is true I have great 
power, and can do many wonderful things, 
but I cannot keep them from fading and 
dying. I am very sorry for your sake, and 
I will do what I can to make you happy 
again." Then he .handed her the magic 
wand and told her that if she would touch 
her maidens and pussy cat and monkey with 
it, they would all become faded turnips, 
which she might throw away into the rub- 
bish heap, and that then he would bring her 
fresh turnips, which she could make into 
companions for herself again. 

The Princess took the magic wand, and, 
running back to the breakfast parlour with 
it, she touched her maidens and pussy cat 
and monkey with it, one by one, and twelve 
faded turnips lay on the floor. She then 
took up the faded turnips and threw them 
into the rubbish heap. After she had done 
that, she went through every part of the gar- 
den in search of Number Nip, as she was 
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impatient for the basket of fresh turnips, that 
she might make her maidens and pussy cat 
and monkey over again. But Number Nip 
did not come back to the garden for a long 
time, and when he did come he had an 
empty basket When the Princess saw that 
the basket was empty, she was angry, and 
said to Number Nip, " You are very cruel for 
cheating me in this way." 

" No, my dear Princess," said Number Nip, 
" I am not cruel. I really wish to make you 
happy; but when I went down to the valley 
where the field of turnips was, I found it was 
winter, and that all the turnips were done — 
not one was to be found. I am indeed sorry 
you should be so lonely here, and I will yet 
do what I can to get companions for you. I 
will make myself into a travelling merchant, 
and I will go to the nearest town in Silesia 
and buy turnip seed, which I will bring back 
and sow ; and in three moons' time there 
will be plenty of fresh turnips." 

But the Princess would scarcely listen to 
him or look at him, and she went into 
her favourite bower and sat down and wept. 
Number Nip followed, speaking kindly and 
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lovingly to her, saying that he would lose 
no time in getting the turnip seed, and that 
he would order his fire spirits to keep their 
fires below the ground well burning, to make 
the turnips grow fast But she still wept, and 
would not look at Number Nip, and said, 
"You have taken me from my home, and 
from my father and my mother, and my 
brothers and sisters, and after mocking me for 
a time with companions in this prison, you 
have taken them all from me and left me 
alone. You are an unkind and wicked spirit." 
As nothing that Number Nip could say to 
the Princess did her any good, he went off, 
as he had proposed, to the nearest town for 
turnip seed. When he came back he sowed 
it in the place where he knew it would get 
the warmth of the sun best and grow soonest. 
After he had sown it, he went to his fire 
spirits and told them to keep good fires burn- 
ing below the turnip field, so that the turnips 
might grow soon. The fire spirits did as their 
master told them ; and the heat of the sun's 
rays as the day got longer, with the heat of 
the fires below, made the turnips grow very 
fast. Number Nip went to see them every 
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day, and he was glad to find that they pro- 
mised a good crop by early spring. The 
Princess often went with him to the turnip 
field, and the only pleasure she now had in 
her palace prison was in looking at the turnips 
and watching how they grew. Still she was 
weary and sad, and a great part of every day 
she used to spend sitting in the shade of a 
great gloomy fir-tree. Number Nip was sorry 
that she spent so much time there, and he 
was much disappointed to see that she did 
not love him a bit better yet than at first — 
indeed, that she did not love him at all. Still 
he never wearied of being kind and loving to 
her, and of constantly watching her and doing 
everything for her which he thought she would 
like. As Number Nip knew nothing of the 
love between man and woman on the earth, 
he never imagined that he would have any 
difficulty in gaining the love of any woman, 
if he was only kind and loving to her. He 
never imagined that the Princess, before he 
carried her away, could have loved some one 

1 

else, and that no kind attentions by him could 
ever make her give up her love to the some 
one else and agree to marry him in place of 
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the some one else. He believed that she 
would yet learn to love him, and agree to 
marry him in the end; and so he still kept 
her a captive in his palace, and persevered in 
his loving attentions to her. But the more 
he tried to persuade her to marry him, the 
more determined she became that she would 
not marry him. She had loved some one else 
before Number Nip carried her off. There 
was a handsome and brave young Prince, 
called Prince Ratibon, and his lands were 
near the lands of the Princess's father, the 
King of Silesia. Prince Ratibon used often 
to visit the King of Silesia ; and the Princess 
and he became great friends. From friends 
they became lovers, and they loved each other 
dearly. They were just about to be married 
when the Princess disappeared. When Prince 
Ratibon heard that she was gone, and that 
no one knew where, he was so grieved that 
he could not bear to live any longer in his 
castle amongst his own people, and so he 
wandered away into the woods and lived in a 
rocky cave alone like a hermit. There he 
spent all his time thinking of his beloved 
Princess, and in mourning over her loss. The 
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Princess, also, in her palace prison, mourned 
because she had been taken away from him, 
and because she knew he would be grieving 
for her. The longer she was away from her 
Prince the more she disliked her palace 
prison, and the more anxious she became to 
escape from it. 

Winter gradually wore away ; and a long, 
dreary winter it had been, both to the Princess 
in her prison, and to the Prince in his cave 
in the wood. Spring came, and the turnips 
had grown so well during the winter that 
Number Nip told his fire spirits that they 
might put out the fires which they had kept 
burning for three months in the earth below 
the turnip field. The turnips were now large 
enough to be changed into all sorts of little 
animals by the magic wand ; and every 
time that the Princess went to look at the 
turnips she took the wand with her, and 
amused herself by making flies or beetles or 
little birds out of little turnips. Number 
Nip was pleased to see her doing this, as he 
thought it helped to brighten her spirits a 
little for the time, and to take away her sad 
looks. Indeed, he sometimes thought her 
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face beamed with happiness when she saw a 
turnip become a little bee or a little bird, 
and fly away over the trees. But why did 
she look happy at such times ? Number 
Nip did not know why ; but I know, and I 
will tell you. She was thinking and planning 
quietly in her own mind about how she was to 
get away from her prison ; and at last she did 
think of a plan that she was sure would do. 

Once, when Number Nip was not beside 
her, and did not see what she was doing, she 
touched a little turnip with the pretty wand, 
and it became a little bee. She then said to 
the little bee, " Fly away, fly away, little bee, 
beyond the Giant Mountains, seek for my 
Prince Ratibon, and tell him that his Princess 
still loves him, and that she longs to be 
with him." 

The bee gave a cheerful, happy hum, and 
away it flew high over the trees. The Princess 
watched it, but it had not flown far when a 
hungry swallow came darting along with its 
open mouth, and in a moment the little bee 
was in the swallow's stomach. 

The loss of her bee vexed the Princess 
very much ; but she quickly touched another 
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turnip, and made it into a merry, chirping 
grasshopper. As soon as the grasshopper 
leaped on the grass, she said to it, " Hop 
away, hop away, little grasshopper, over the 
mountains and over the valleys, until you get 
beyond the Giant Mountains, and hop, and 
hop about everywhere until you find my 
Prince Ratibon, and when you find him, say 
to him that his Princess is here in this palace 
prison, and that she longs with all her heart to 
escape from it and to fly to his arms." 

The grasshopper chirped a merry " Yes, 
yes," and away it hopped over the meadows ; 
but it had not hopped far when one of Num- 
ber Nip's long -necked cranes saw it as it 
passed him, and darting out his long neck 
towards it, he seized it and swallowed it. 

The Princess grieved over the death of her 

grasshopper as much as she had grieved over 

the death of her bee. Yet she lost no time in 

touching another turnip with her wand, and 

she told it to become a magpie. So up flew 

a magpie, and sat on the branch of a tree 

chattering beside her. " Fly away, fly away, 

pretty magpie," she said ; " fly over the Giant 

Mountains until you find my Prince Ratibon. 

D 
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I know he is mourning somewhere for me. 
Tell him to mourn no longer, as I still love 
him dearly, and that although I am a pri- 
soner in this palace prison, I will break out 
of my prison in three days, and will meet 
him at the end of the great dark wood on 
his own lands, which reaches to the foot of 
the Giant Mountains. Tell him to be at 
the edge of the wood next the mountains to 
help me when I come." 

The magpie flew away over the Giant 
Mountains until it came to the great dark 
wood, and still away and away it flew until 
it came to the cave in the middle of the 
wood, where the Prince lived in sadness and 
sorrow. The Prince was sitting under the 
shade of a great oak tree near his cave, 
thinking of his beloved Princess, whom he 
thought he would never see more, when he 
heard a voice, which he did not know, pro- 
nounce his name. " Ratibon," it said. He 
started and looked about, but saw no one. 
He then listened anxiously, expecting to hear 
it again. " Ratibon," it said a second time. 
The voice he now thought came from the 
tree above him, and looking up he saw a 
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magpie hopping from branch to branch of 
the great oak tree, and as it did so it repeated 
his name again three times. "Chattering 
bird," he said to it, " who has taught you 
to repeat the name of a wretched creature 
like me ? I have lost my beloved Princess, 
and I only wish now to die here forgotten 
by every one." As he said that, he took up 
a stone to throw at the magpie to frighten it 
away ; but the stone dropped from 'his hand, 
and his arm fell down by his side without any 
strength in it. 

The magpie then said to him, " Prince 
Ratibon, your Princess has sent me to tell you 
to mourn no longer, to say to you that she still 
loves you, and that, although she is a prisoner 
in a grand palace, she will escape from her 
prison in three days, and will meet you at 
the side of this dark wood next to the Giant 
Mountains, where she will need your help." 

As soon as Prince Ratibon heard this joy- 
ful news he started from his seat. His face 
beamed with joy, and he begged the magpie 
to tell him all she knew about his Princess ; 
but the magpie could tell nothing more, and 
merely told over again the message which 
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the Princess had given her. She then rose 
high above the oak tree, and flew away- 
back across the Giant Mountains to Number 
Nip's garden. Prince Ratibon remained no 
longer in the cave, but hastened home to his 
palace. He there told the unexpected news, 
and everybody rejoiced with him. He ordered 
three hundred of his bravest and most faithful 
knights to be ready ; and on the morning of 
the third day he and the three hundred 
knights were at the edge of the great wood 
next to the Giant Mountains, where the 
Princess had told him to wait for her. 

When the magpie got back to the Princess, 
she told her that she had seen the Prince, 
and had given him the message ; and while 
the Prince and his knights were preparing to 
go to the place of meeting, the Princess pre- 
pared for escaping from her prison. She did 
not look sad any more when Number Nip 
came near her, and she spoke to him kindly 
and lovingly when he spoke to her. This 
greatly delighted Number Nip, as he thought 
she was now really beginning to love him, and 
that she would soon consent to be his wife. 

On the morning of the third day after the 
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magpie returned, the Princess dressed herself 
beautifully in the loveliest of rose-coloured 
satin, and she adorned herself with jewels 
which sparkled with the brightest of dia- 
monds. She then threw a lace veil over her 
head, and walked out to the terrace in front 
of the palace to meet Number Nip. When 
he saw her he was more delighted than ever. 
She told him she had so dressed herself to 
meet her lover, and to be ready for her wed- 
ding. Number Nip, thinking that she meant 
him as her lover, was so overjoyed at the 
Princess's words that he fell on his knees 
before her, and seizing her hand he kissed it 
very warmly, saying, " We will be married 
now ; we will not wait longer." But she 
drew back her hand, and said, " If I were to 
marry you now, how would I be sure that you 
would be always kind and loving to me ?" 

Number Nip answered, " To prove that I 
will be always kind and loving to you, just 
tell me what I shall do for you, and I will do 
it, however difficult." 

" Then go to the turnip field," she answered ; 
" count all the turnips in it, and come back 
and tell me how many there are. If I am 
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to be married to you, I must make all the 
turnips into people, and all the turnip people 
must be asked to the marriage to hear you 
promise to be always kind and loving to me 
after we are married." 

Number Nip said that he would go at once 
and count the turnips, and come back soon 
and tell her how many there were. So off 
he went to the turnip field as fast as the 
wind, and he very soon counted all the 
turnips ; but, to make sure that he had not 
made any mistake, he counted them a second 
time. He was much annoyed, however, to 
find his second counting different from the 
first. So he counted them a third time, 
and he was still more annoyed to find his 
third counting different from both the first 
and the second counting. He then went on 
counting and counting for a long time to make 
sure that he had counted correctly. When 
at last he did find out the true number of the 
turnips, he went back to tell the Princess. 

But what had the Princess been doing all 
the time that Number Nip was puzzling his 
brains about the turnips ? She had a fine 
large juicy turnip beside her, which she had 
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pulled the evening before without Number 
Nip knowing. Soon after Number Nip went 
off to count the turnips, she went to the 
place where her fine juicy turnip was hid, 
and taking it out, she touched it with the 
magic wand, and told it to become a fiery 
winged horse. All at once a fiery winged 
horse stood beside her, snorting out fire from 
his nostrils. She jumped upon his back, 
and told him to fly away over the Giant 
Mountains, to the edge of the great dark 
wood. So away he flew over the mountains 
as the Princess had told him ; and how joy- 
ful she was at the thought of now being free 
from her prison, and on the way to her be- 
loved Prince Ratibon ! 

When Number Nip came back to the gar- 
den, he hurried through every part of it in 
search of the Princess, as he was anxious to 
tell her the number of the turnips, "and to ask 
her now to marry him. When he could not 
find her in the garden, he ran into the palace, 
searching every room, and calling out, "Prin- 
cess, Princess." But he could not see her, 
and no one answered his calls. He now 
thought that something must be wrong, and 
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taking wings to himself, he rose high up in 
the air. When high in the air he looked 
around everjrwhere, and at last he saw the 
fiery winged horse with the Princess on his 
back ; but the horse and the Princess had 
nearly reached the outside of Number Nip's 
mountain kingdom ; and as he knew that he 
could not overtake them before they were out 
of his kingdom, and that he could not follow 
them beyond the border of it, he seized two 
clouds that were floating past, rolled them up 
into a thunder-bolt, and hurled the thunder- 
bolt after them. But even the thunder-bolt 
was too late, as they were now beyond the 
boundary of Number Nip's kingdom, and so 
had got into the Prince's own lands. The 
thunder-bolt did no harm, except that it tore 
into splinters a greit old oak tree, which had 
stood firm against all the storms at the edge of 
the dark forest for more than a thousand years. 
Number Nip then rose still higher and 
higher, and in wild rage and despair he told 
all the clouds and the winds of heaven how 
the Princess whom he had loved sp much 
had cruelly fled from him. After his burst of 
rage was over, he returned to his palace ; 
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but he felt very sad and lonely, and the 
only pleasure he had was in visiting every 
spot in the park and in the garden, where 
the Princess used to walk with him. At one 
place he saw her footprint in the sand, and he 
knelt down and kissed it, weeping bitterly as 
he did so. He now cared no longer for his 
grand palace, or his pretty garden, or his great 
park, all of which he had made so very beau- 
tiful, and which he had loved and admired so 
much, while the Princess was with him. 

After kissing the footprint again and 
again, he rose from the ground, wiped away 
his tears, and with pride and anger in his 
face, he stamped three times with his foot. 
All at once a great dark chasm opened wide 
in the ground and swallowed up the palace. 
As soon as the palace had disappeared, 
Number Nip darted down into the chasm 
after it, and its yawning sides closed above 
him. The garden and park disappeared at 
the same time, and nothing was then seen 
but the bare hill-sides. Down and down 
went Number Nip, and he did not stop until 
he had reached the very centre of the earth. 
There he sat down on the throne of his 
dark kingdom, with a burning hatred in his 
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heart against all mankind ; and he said to 
himself in great anger, " If ever I visit the 
upper world again, I shall have my revenge 
for being so badly treated there, both by 
man and woman." 

While all this was going on with Number 
Nip, Prince Ratibon was riding joyfully 
away with his beloved Princess now restored 
to him. He took her to her father's palace, 
and the King and the Queen, and her 
brothers and sisters welcomed her back with 
great rejoicings. The Prince and the Prin- 
cess were married soon after, and they lived 
long and very happily together. 

In memory of the joyful recovery of his 
bride, the Prince built a new city as the 
capital of his Princedom, with a grand new 
palace in it, and he gave the city his own 
name; and it is called Ratisbon to this day. 

I must now tell you that " Number Nip '* 
was only a nickname for the Spirit of the 
Giant Mountains, and that he got that nick- 
name because he was counting the turnips 
when the Princess escaped from him. 

After Number Nip went away it was ages 
before he was seen again in the world. 




III. 




BENEDICK AND CATRINE. 

TOLD you in the last story that 
Number Nip did not come back 
to the world for ages. Indeed, it 
was nearly a thousand years before he came 
to it again. 

After being so very long in his dark king- 
dom, working hard in making laws and 
governing his dwarfs and fire spirits, without 
any change, he must have been very much in 
need of a holiday. So he began to feel the 
need of a holiday, but he could not think 
how he might get one. At last his favourite 
spirit, whose principal business was to amuse 
him, said to him one day, "Let us have 
a pleasure trip to the Giant Mountains." 
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Now Number Nip did not at first like the 
notion of going back to the Giant Moun- 
tains, because he had not forgotten how 
badly he had been used by the farmers and 
the judge; and how the Princess, whom he 
had loved so much, had fled from him, and 
left him alone. But his Minister of Fun, 
and his other ministers too, all said again 
and again that the Giant Mountain land 
was the place for a holiday; and at last 
he agreed to go, although it was to please 
them rather than himself. They all got 
ready for the journey; and Number Nip 
had no sooner given the word to start than 
they were amongst the Giant Mountains, and 
at the very place where Number Nip's palace 
had been before. He made the palace, and 
the garden, and the park all over again, just 
as they had been when the Princess was with 
him. Yet nobody who happened to pass 
that way could see anything but the bare hill- 
sides and the grassy valleys, with scattered 
bushes and trees here and there. 

After Number Nip had made his palace, 
and garden, and great park over again, he 
wandered through and through them, think- 
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ing of everything that had happened when he 
was there with the Princess nearly a thousand 
years before. At first, when he visited all 
the different places where he used to walk 
with the Princess, but especially the place 
where her footprint had been left in the 
sand, he felt as if he could still love her if 

• 

she was there. Indeed, he sometimes almost 
fancied that she really was there ; but when 
he remembered how she had gone off and 
left him, he became furiously angry with 
all the men and women in the world, and 
said to himself, "I will yet be revenged 
on them ; I will punish them as they 
deserve.*' He then flew up to the top of a 
hill near his palace, and looked down upon 
the valleys where people lived. He was 
greatly astonished at the change which had 
taken place since he was there before. He 
saw large towns, with great churches and 
spires, where there used to be only little 
villages of thatched cottages. There were 
many more cornfields, too, stretching far in 
all directions, with rich waving crops ; and 
many thousands of cattle on endless grassy 
plains ; and many well-made high-roads, with 



' 
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crowds of busy men, and horses, and waggons, 
and carriages always passing along ; and there 
were many other changes besides, which almost 
bewildered him at first. Still he was angry 
with all men and women, and he said again to 
himself, "I will punish them ; I will make them 
feel my wrath now that I am here once more." 
Just as Number Nip had said that, he 
heard some people talking and laughing not 
far from him. He looked about, and he saw 
three men coming down a mountain-path, 
which led to a city named Hirschberg, which 
he then saw some distance off. One of the 
three men appeared to be talking to the 
others very merrily, and telling them a story. 
At length, when they came near to the foot 
of the hill on which Number Nip then sat, 
the man who was telling the story gave a 
loud "Hilloo," which echoed through the valley, 
and then he called out, "Number Nip, Num- 
ber Nip, come down and tell us why you 
carried off the pretty Princess. But she gave 
you the slip at last ; ha, ha, ha !" Although 
the man called out so, he did it merely as a 
bit of fun, not knowing that Number Nip 
was there, or that he even could hear him. 
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When Number Nip heard what the man 
called out, he was more angry than ever, and 
he said to himself, " I will go roaring furiously 
down upon them, and dash them to pieces 
over the rocks." But then he thought that 
if he should do so he would so frighten all 
the people in the country round that no one 
would venture to go through the Giant 
Mountains, and that he would not have the 
chance of punishing people now and again 
just as he wished. So he did not go roaring 
down on the men, as he had intended. 

The three travellers, after passing on a 
little farther, came to a place where two 
mountain -paths crossed each other. The 
man who had told the story and called out 
to Number Nip, went straight on to Hirsch- 
berg, while the other two turned off into a 
path which led to a different place. Number 
Nip followed the man who went to Hirsch- 
berg — although the man did not see him, 
that he might know what house he went to, 
as he meant to punish him for his imperti- 
nence in making so free with his name and 
with the story about the Princess. Number 
Nip saw that the man went into an inn 
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when he got to Hirschberg, and Number Nip 
then went back to the mountains. 

When Number Nip had got back to the 
mountains, he met an old Jew who appeared 
to be going to Hirschberg. Number Nip then 
changed himself into the likeness of the 
young man whom he had just followed to the 
inn, and he said to the old Jew, "I see 
that you are going to Hirschberg. I am 
going there too, and I will be glad of your 
company on the way." The Jew was quite 
pleased to have a companion through the 
lonely mountains, and so the two went on 
together. They had not gone far, however, 
when Number Nip said to the Jew, " I know 
a shorter path than this one; here is the 
way:" and Number Nip led the Jew into a 
thick wood. They had not gone far into the 
thick wood when Number Nip stopped all 
of a sudden, seized the old Jew by the throat, 
bound him hand and foot, robbed him of his 
purse, put the purse into his wallet, gave the 
Jew a few good kicks, and walked off. The 
Jew, as you may suppose, was in a very bad 
way. As he was off the road, and lying in 
the thick wood, unable to stir a foot, he 
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feared he might die there of starvation before 
anybody would find him. So he began to 
call "Help! help! help!" as loud as he could, 
thinking it possible that he might be heard by 
some one on the road. He had not called 
long when, to his great delight, he saw a well- 
dressed grave-looking man coming towards 
him. The man looked as if he had been a 
well-off burgher of Hirschberg, and when he 
saw the Jew in such a sad plight he asked 
kindly what had happened to him. The Jew 
told him the whole story, and the grave- 
looking man at once cut the cords, bathed 
the wounds which the kicks had made with 
cool water from a spring, and gave the suf- 
ferer a pleasant cordial to drink from a bottle 
which he happened to have in his pocket. 
The old Jew was soon able to walk, and his 
good friend w6nt on with him to Hirschberg. 
He took him to the inn which he had seen 
the man who had insulted him enter; and 
he told the landlord of the inn the story 
about the Jew being bound, and beaten, and 
robbed. He also told the landlord to give 
the Jew everything he wanted ; and handed 
him a purse full of gold to pay for whatever 
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he might give the Jew. Then he went away ; 
but no one saw or knew where he went to. 
Of course you know that the grave-looking 
man was no other than Number Nip himself, 
although neither the Jew nor the landlord 
of the inn could guess who he was. 

After the Jew had rested a little, he began 
to look about the room, and he then saw, to 
his great surprise, the man who had bound, 
and beaten, and robbed him, as he thought, sit- 
ting drinking a bottle of wine, and chatting 
very merrily with some other visitors. The Jew 
looked at him again and again, and he was 
quite sure it was he. His face was exactly 
the same, and he had on the same clothes ; 
and there was the very leathern wallet into 
which he had put his purse when he stole it, 
lying on a chair. The Jew said nothing to 
any one, but walked quietly out of the inn, 
and hastened to the Bailiff of the city, who 
looked after the punishment of rogues, and 
told the Bailiff all the story about how he 
had been bound and beaten and robbed, and 
how the man who had done it was sitting in 
the inn drinking wine very merrily with his 
friends. The Bailiff at once ordered his officers 
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to go to the inn and seize the thief, and take 
him before the Mayor of the city, to be judged. 
The officers went to the inn and seized the 
man, to his great surprise, saying that he was 
a thief, and that they must take him to the 
Mayor. The man told them that he was no 
thief, but an honest tailor, who had come to 
Hirschberg in want of work; but the officers 
of course did not mind what he said, and took 
him to the Mayor. The Mayor asked him 
who he was. 

He said, "My name is Benedick. I come 
from Liebenau. I am an honest tailor in 
search of work." 

" Why did you bind and beat and rob the 
Jew.?" asked the Mayor. 

"I never did any such thing," answered 
the tailor ; " I never saw the Jew until he 
came into the inn half an hour ago. I am 
really an honest man." 

"But how am I to believe that you are 
honest.?" asked the Mayor. 

" You can search my wallet, and if you 
find the Jew's purse, you can condemn me," 
replied the tailor. 

The Mayor then ordered the wallet to be 
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searched, and when the tailor's clothes were 
taken out, a purse full of gold dropped from 
them on the floor. The poor tailor said he 
did not know anything about the purse, or 
how it had got into his wallet ; but that 
he was certain that he did not put it there. 
As soon as the Jew saw it, he said it was his 
purse, and that the tailor had stolen it from 
him in the wood, and had put it into that very 
wallet Of course the Mayor did not mind 
what the poor tailor said after that, and told 
him that as it had been clearly proved that 
he had bound and beaten and robbed the Jew, 
he must be condemned to death. So the 
Mayor did condemn him to death, and ordered 
the officers to put him in irons, and take him 
to prison until next morning, when he was to 
be executed. So the officers put him in irons, 
and took him to prison, as the Mayor had 
ordered. 

All the people who were in the Court said 
the Mayor had done quite right in condemning 
the tailor, as he deserved nothing less than 
death for robbing and beating the Jew so 
badly ; and the grave-looking man, who had 
been so kind to the Jew, said even harder 
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things against the poor tailor than anybody 
else in the Court. He said that such rogues 
ought not to be allowed to live, and that he 
was glad the laws of the city against rogues 
were so severe, and that the Mayor knew how 
to punish those who disobeyed them. When 
the grave-looking man had said that, he left 
the Court, and nobody saw him again. The 
people of Hirschberg were puzzled to know 
who he was, or where he could have gone 
to without anybody seeing him. Some said 
he was a great lord of Silesia, and some said 
he was no other than the King himself in dis- 
guise, while others whispered among them- 
selves that the Spirit of the Giant Mountains 
could take any shape. 

The reason why people did not see where 
he went to was, that as soon as he had left 
the Court he all at once changed himself 
into a raven when nobody was looking, and 
flew up to the top of a high tree. \ 

Early next morning, after the gallows for 
the poor tailor had been set up, the raven 
came and sat on the top of it, waiting until 
the poor tailor should come, that he might 
pick out his eyes. But the tailor did not 
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come that morning. A good priest, who had 
seen the tailor in prison, went to the Mayor, 
and begged him to allow the poor man to 
live three days longer, as he wished to talk to 
him about his Father in heaven, and about 
Christ, who came to save men from sin. The 
Mayor agreed, so that the raven was dis- 
appointed, and flew away to the top of the 
rock among the Giant Mountains, which was 
his favourite place for looking all about him 
to see what men were doing. 

Number Nip spent the three days rang- 
ing about through the woods and the hills — 
sometimes in one shape, and sometimes in 
another. In one of his walks he happened to 
see a young woman sitting under the shade 
of a tree weeping and groaning, as if her 
heart would break. When he saw her he 
remembered the days when he used to try, by 
every kindness, to comfort the Princess when 
she was in deep sorrow in his palace prison ; 
and he said to himself, " This young woman 
has been used badly by some one, and she 
is in sad grief. Although I said I would vex 
and punish all men and women kind, when I 
had a chance, I will do her no harm. I will 
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see what is the cause of her bitter tears, and 
try to comfort her." 

So Number Nip again put on the appear- 
ance of a respectable grave burgher, and went 
towards the girl, and said to her, 

" I see, my girl, that something serious has 
happened to you. Tell me what it is. I 
may be able to help you." 

The maiden had been sitting with her 
face buried in her hands, and did not see 
Number Nip until he spoke to her. When 
she heard his voice she started up suddenly, 
and was about to run away in a fright, when 
he spoke to her again, with a kind smile on 
his face, and said, 

" Do not be afraid of me ; I wish really to 
help you, if I can." 

The girl then stopped and looked at the 
kindly and grave-faced man ; and as she did 
so. Number Nip saw that her face was young 
and beautiful, but very sorrowful. 

"Do not trouble yourself about me, kind 
sir," said the maiden ; " I am the most unhappy 
creature in the world. I am a murderess. I 
have killed the man I loved. I cannot tell 
you how deeply grieved I am for the ill I 
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have done. I have fled from my home, and 
will wander about in the wild woods until I 
die of cold and hunger." 

The grave-faced man looked at the young 
woman very seriously, and, as if much aston- 
ished, he said to her, "You a murderess! 
and so lovely a face too ! You look as if you 
could not hurt a fly. Men and women can 
do very bad things, I know, but I will not be- 
lieve that you are so bad as you say." 

" Sir, if you would like to hear my story, I 
will tell it you," she said. 

"Yes, do let me hear it," he replied. 

''My name is Catrine," she then said; "I 
was born in the village of Liebenau, and lived 
there with my father and mother. When I 
was a child, there was a little boy named 
Benedick, who lived with his mother, a poor 
but honest widow, in the same village. He 
was my playmate, and he and I were con- 
stantly together at our happy little sports. 
When Benedick grew to be a tall young man, 
he told me that he loved me, and wished me 
to be his wife ; and he was always so loving 
and kind to me that I soon learned to love 
him too, and I promised to marry him : but. 
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oh ! sir, I have made him forget all the good 
things that his mother taught him, and I have 
made him a thief and a robber, and he is con- 

I 

demned to die for stealing." 

" You make him a thief I" answered Number 
Nip. "How.?" 

" Yes, sir," she said ; " I have made him a 
thief and a robber, and so I will be the cause 
of his death. He bound and beat and robbed 
a poor old Jew in this very wood, and he is 
to die to-morrow at Hirschberg for it." 

"How did you make him beat and rob 
the Jew .?" Number Nip asked, looking very 
much astonished. 

" I will tell you, sir," she answered. " My 
poor Benedick is a tailor, and he left Liebenau, 
where there was very little tailor work going 
on, and crossed the mountains to Silesia to 
seek work there. Just as he was going, he 
took me in his arms and kissed me, and said, 
* I know you will be true to me, my darling ; 
and when the apple trees are covered with 
blossom, and the swallows are building their 
nests, the third year after this, I will come 
back to Liebenau and make you my wife.' 
I said to him that I would be true to him, 
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and that I would marry him when he came 
back. Now, the third year when the apple 
trees were covered with blossom, and when 
the swallows were building their nests. Bene- 
dick was true to his promise, and came back 
to me. He then asked me to marry him as 
I had promised ; but, foolish girl that I was, 
I made fun of him, not thinking what I was 
doing. ' I cannot marry you,' I said to him, 
'until you get more money, and be able to 
get a nice house, with many nice things in it 
Go away again and get more money, and then 
come back and ask me to marry you/ Poor 
Benedick was sadly disappointed when I said 
that, and answered with a deep sigh^ and tears 
in his eyes, * Ah, Catrine ! you are too fond 
of money and fine things, as you now prefer 
them to your faithful lover. When you put 
your hand in mine three years ago and pro- 
mised to marry me, I had no money, but only 
my two good hands to work for you ; and they 
would work for you now so long as they have 
strength to do it For three years I have 
worked hard for you, counting every hour till 
the time was out, and I have got enough 
money to furnish a tidy little cottage like my 
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mother's, arid now you say, " Get more money 
still." Ah, Catrine ! is this how you reward 
me ? You despise me, and prefer a little 
money to me.' ' No, Benedick,' I said, ' I do 
not despise you ; but just go away again, 
work for some more money, and then come 
back, and we shall be married and be happy/ 
* Then I will go away once more ; I will go to 
Hirschberg,' he said, *and I will work hard 
and save money, and you will not see my face 
until I have enough gold to buy you, as I 
cannot buy you now.' After he had said that 
he fled from me in anger and vexation, and I 
have not seen him since. When crossing the 
mountains to Hirschberg his good guardian 
angel left him, and he beat and robbed the 
Jew, as I have told you." 

When the young woman had finished her 
story, the grave-looking man shook his head, 
and said, "It is a sad business, and I am 
indeed sorry for you ; but what good can 
it do to sit crying there ? That will not help 
your lover, and I am sure he deserves all the 
help you can give him." 

" Indeed, sir," she answered, " I was on my 
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way to Hirschberg to do what I could to save 
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him, but while going through this wood, where 
my poor Benedick so sadly forgot himself, 
my sorrow became too much for me, and I 
felt that I could go no farther, and that I 
must die in this place." 

" What did you mean to do at Hirschberg?" 
asked the grave-looking man. 

" I meant to go to the Mayor of the city, 
and to fall at his feet, and beg and pray 
him to spare the life of my poor Benedick. 
I thought he might spare him for my sake ; 
and if I should find that he did not do so, I 
meant to die with my faithful lover, whom I 
had used so badly." 

After Number Nip had heard all Catrine's 
story, he was so sorry for her, and also for her 
lover, that he resolved not to punish Benedick 
any farther for his impertinence to him. So 
he said to Catrine, " Wipe away your tears, 
and be no more sad for your lover. Before 
sunset to-night he will be as free as the birds 
in the air. Go back to Liebenau ; and when 
you hear a gentle tapping at your window 
to-morrow morning, at the first crowing of the 
cock, make haste and open the door, for it 
will be Benedick that knocks. But take care 
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that you be not unkind to him again. I must 
tell you also, for your comfort, that it was not 
Benedick who beat and robbed the Jew; so 
that you are blaming yourself wrongly in 
saying that you caused him to do so wicked 
a deed." 

The poor girl looked greatly astonished at 
what the grave-faced man said ; and as his 
face looked kind, she could not think he was 
telling what was not true. Yet the news 
which he told her was so good that she could 
not believe it at first. "Oh, sir!" she said, 
looking earnestly up in his face, " if what you 
say is true, you must be either a prophet, or 
my lover's good angel in the form of a man." 

4 

" No ; his gooid angel I am not," replied 
Number Nip ; " but his good friend I will be, 
as you shall know by to-morrow morning. I 
was in the Court in Hirschberg when your 
lover was condemned. All thought he had 
done the wicked deed ; but I know he is 
innocent. I have great power in Hirschberg. 
I will go there at once. I will take off his 
chains, and set him free from prison this 
night. Hasten home, and have no more 
fear.'' 
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The girl did as she. was told, and lost no 
time on the way back to Liebenau. It was 
sunset before she got to her home. She 
went to her little room, but did not go to 
sleep. She waited anxiously for the first 
crowing of the cock ; but I shall leave her 
waiting until I tell you what had happened 
to Benedick. 

The good priest who had persuaded the 
Mayor to put off the execution of poor Bene- 
dick for three days had bidden him good- 
night, on the evening of the third day, for the 
last time, as he thought. But as the good 
priest was leaving the prison, Number Nip, in 
an invisible form, met him at the prison door, 
and walked in. Until he entered the prison 
Number Nip had not quite made up his mind 
what his plans would be for setting free the 
poor prisoner ; but after thinking for a little, 
he contrived a plan which he knew would 
do well. He slipped out of the prison, and fol- 
lowed the priest — still invisible — to his house, 
and taking one of the priest's black robes 
from his wardrobe, he put it on, and went 
back to the prison in the likeness of the 
priest. When he came to the prison door, 
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and asked to be let in to see the prisoner, the 
gaoler at once opened the door for him. 

As Number Nip entered poor Benedick's 
cell he said to him, " I have come back to 
ask you whether you have any message for 
Catrine " At the mention of Catrine's name 
poor Benedick sobbed and wept like a child^ 
and could not speak a word. Number 
Nip was then really so sorry for him that he 
could not help setting him free at once. So 
he said to him, " Poor Benedick — or rather I 
should now say, happy Benedick — wipe your 
tears away, do not sorrow any more ; you will 
not die. I know that you did not rob the 
Jew, that you are an honest fellow, and that 
you have done nothing which deserves punish- 
ment. So I am come to take off your chains, 
and to free you from prison." 

Number Nip, without another word, loosed 
poor Benedick's chains, and they fell from his 
wrists and ankles to the ground. Number 
Nip then exchanged clothes with Benedick, 
and taking a key from his pocket, he said to 
Benedick, "Let us see whether this key will fit," 
and opened the door of the cell. " Now, " he said 
to Benedick, " you are a free man ; and when 
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you are out of prison, hasten away across the 
mountains to Liebenau. Do not stop until 
you reach Catrine's home. You will get 
there at the first cock-crow. Then tap 
gently at Catrine's window. She is wait- 
ing for you, and is in deep grief because she 
made you go away from her; and she will 
welcome you back with joy. Be cautious 
as you leave prison — make haste — fare you 
well !" 

Benedick at first thought he was in a 
dream, but as soon as he became satisfied 
that all was real, he was nearly beside himself 
with joy. He fell on his knees, and thanked 
his good friend with a most grateful heart. 
He then rose, bade him a hasty farewell, 
and walked out, dressed in the priest's gown. 
The gaoler, thinking he was the priest who 
had entered a few minutes before, opened the 
prison gate, and allowed him to walk freely 
away. Just before he had left the prison cell 
his good friend gave him a crust of brown 
bread and a black pudding, to eat by the way, 
in case he should feel too faint from hunger 
to go on his journey. Benedick sped over 
the mountains as lightly as a bird, and never 
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felt the need of the crust and the black 
pudding until he reached Liebenau. 

Now, let us go back to Catrine, who is 
sitting in her little room close to the window 
anxiously waiting and listening. At first she 
hears a step of some early riser on the street, 
and she hopes that it is Benedick; but there 
is no tap at the window, and it passes. 
Again, she hears a little gust of wind sweep- 
ing round the corner of the house, but it dies 
away, and there is no tap at the window- 
She still waits and listens, and often she runs 
to the door and looks through the key-hole, 
thinking she might see Benedick as he crosses 
the street towards her little house. Still she 
waits and listens. Now she hears the great 
bell of the Monastery warning the people 
that it is time to get up to their morning 
prayers, or matins, as they were called. 
Again, she hears the night-watchman sound- 
ing his horn for the last time before he goes 
home to rest from his weary night watch. 
At last she hears the first cock-crow, and 
again and again the cock crows with all his 
might. Now she thinks Benedick must come, 
if he is to come at all, and, as she gets up 
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impatiently and looks out at the window, the 
dawn is just appearing over the distant moun- 
tains, and all the clouds towards Hirsch- 
berg are glowing with a fiery red. The 
gloomy blood-red clouds make her think for 
a moment of something terrible, and she 
fears that, after all, Benedick has not got 
free from prison, and that his last moments 
have perhaps come. She turns away from 
the window, and throws herself on her bed, 
just ready to faint. As she turns from the 
window she sees that her candle has nearly 
burned itself out in the socket of the candle- 
stick, and the flickering light, as well as the 
blood-red clouds, make her think of death ; 
but she has not noticed the little red rose 
on the top of the burning wick of her candle, 
which is the sign of something good just 
about to happen. 

Catrine had scarcely thrown herself on 
her bed when she heard, as in a dream, a 
softly-moving step outside, then three gentle 
taps at the window, and then a low loving 
voice, which said, "Catrine, my darling, are 
you awake ?'* 

Catrine started from her- bed, rushed to 
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the door, and was soon in the arms of some 
one there — some one who kissed her fondly, 
and clasped her to his breast. But when 
she looked up and saw, in the dim light of 
the dawn, that the some one had a priest's 
dress on, she called out, " Ah ! then, father, 
you have come to tell me that Benedick is 
no more,'* and sank to the ground in a faint. 
But Benedick held her gently in his arms, 
bathed her face with cool water, and kissed, 
her again and again, saying, as he did so, 
" My darling, I am your Benedick ; I am not 
a priest." She gradually opened her eyes, 
and when she saw that it was really Bene- 
dick, and not a priest, she was more than 
satisfied, and said, with tears of joy in her 
eyes, " Yes, you are Benedick, my own Bene- 
dick, and you will never leave me more." 

Catrine was soon able to sit up, and Bene- 
dick and she then sat and talked together 
for a long time. Benedick, of course, told 
her all the story of what had happened to 
him. It was a great mystery to both of 
them how it had all come about; but they 
were more than thankful that it had ended 
so well. 
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Before Benedick had finished his story his 
throat felt parched, and Catrine ran for a 
glass of water to enable him to finish it. 
He then said, " Now I think I begin to feel 
hungry;" but poor Catrine had nothing in 
the house to offer him to eat except a little 
stale bread and salt. He then remembered 
the crust of bread and black -pudding which 
his kind friend the priest had given him on 
leaving prison, and he took them from his 
wallet, meaning to share them with Catrine 
for breakfast. But the black -pudding felt 
heavy — indeed, it felt more like a bag of solid 
iron or lead than a pudding. He cut it in two, 
and, to the great surprise of both, a very 
shower of gold fell from it to the ground. 
Catrine was at first frightened when she 
saw it, thinking it might, after all, be the 
Jew's money ; but Benedick said to her very 
earnestly that she must not think anything 
of the kind, as he had never forgotten his 
good mother's lessons, and would rather die 
of hunger than steal a farthing from any- 
body. He then said, "I got it from the 
good priest when he let me out of prison. 
He must have known it was gold, and not a 
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black-puddingy and no doubt he meant it as 
a marriage -present for us." So they both 
thanked the good priest in their hearts, and 
felt very happy. 

Benedick and Catrine were married soon 
after ; and as they had now plenty of gold 
to enable Benedick to set up as a master 
tailor, they left their native village, and went 
to Prague, the capital of Bohemia. There 
they got a nice house and shop, and fur- 
nished them well. Before they were long in 
Prague, Benedick became known all through 
the city as an honest tailor, who always gave 
good cloth and did his work well. So he 
prospered, as every honest good workman 
does prosper in the end, and he and his wife 
Catrine lived long very happily together. 
They had many children, who all grew up 
and behaved well when they became men 
and women, because they never forgot the 
good lessons which their father and mother 
had taught them when they were children. 

But I must now tell you what happened 
at Hirschberg after Benedick left the prison. 
Number Nip remained in Benedick's cell 
with Benedick's clothes on all night ; and in 
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the morning, just about the time when 
Benedick was tap, tap, tapping at Catrine's 
window, a knock, knock, knocking was heard 
at the door of the prison cell. It was the 
good priest, who had come to say a few more 
kind words to poor Benedick, who, he thought, 
was still there, just before he died. The 
priest, of course, thought that Number Nip 
was really Benedick, and he was pleased 
when the pretended Benedick said to him, 
" I am quite innocent, and so I do not fear 
death." 

The pretended Benedick was then taken 
away by the Mayor and his officers ; and soon 
after the sun was up, the people of Hirsch- 
berg were talking to each other in the streets, 
and saying that they were glad that the 
rogue had been put to death for robbing the 
Jew, as it was not safe for honest people that 
such rogues should be allowed to live. But 
by mid -day a very wonderful thing was 
talked of by every one in the streets of 
Hirschberg. The Mayor had sent his officers 
to take down the body of the criminal, and 
bury it ; but when the officers went to do as 
they were told, they found nothing hanging 




IV. 




MAX THE FARMER. 

UMBER NIP still lived amongst 
the Giant Mountains, and was 
always ranging through them. 
He was often seen walking along the foot- 
paths in the form of a man or of a woman, 
or perched on the top of a rock like a raven 
or an eagle, or bounding from one side of a 
valley to another like a deer, or crouching 
in savage places amongst the rocks or woods 
like the Rysow, which was a terrible wild 
beast that was seen nowhere except among 
the Giant Mountains, and that only when 
Number Nip was there. Number Nip, too, 
was often heard or felt when he could not 
be seen. He might be heard like a gust of 
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wind amongst the trees when there was no 
wind, or like a roaring waterfall where there 
was no water. At times he might come 
down like a shower of stones from a moun- 
tain-side as travellers were passing along ; or 
he would stop a waggon, although empty, that 
it could not move ; or he would break an 
axle ; or he would tumble a great rock across 
the road when a carriage was driving along. 

He went on frightening travellers or 
annoying them with his pranks among the 
Giant Mountains, for a long time after he 
came back from the prison at Hirschberg, 
without caring much to think whether the 
travellers were good or bad, or whether they 
deserved to be punished by him or not. At 
last he found another chance of doing a good 
turn to a poor honest man and his wife and 
children ; and I am now to tell you the story 
about that 

There was an honest hard-working farmer 
named Max, who had a little farm in the 
part of the country near the Giant Mountains, 
called Riechenberg. There was another 
farmer who had a large farm which lay close 
to Max's little farm. The large farmer 
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was a very greedy man, and he wanted to 
get Max's little farm as well as his own 
large farm. So he always made disputes 
with Max, and summoned him very often 
before the Courts. Poor Max had to get 
lawyers to go to the Courts for him ; but the 
large farmer had summoned him so often to 
the Courts, and he had so much money to 
pay to the lawyers, that he had to sell all his 
horses and cattle — even his very last cow, 
which gave milk for his children. After that 
he could not pay his rent, or work his farm ; 
and so the large farmer managed in the end 
to get the little farm to make his own large 
farm larger. Poor Max was then in a sad 
way, because he had no money to get food 
or clothes for his wife and children, and no 
home for them to live in. But he had two 
strong arms, and he said to himself, " I will 
not let them starve so long as I have these 
strong arms to work for them." But then, 
again, he remembered that there were plenty 
of workmen all about the country, while 
there was not plenty of work. So he said 
to Margaret, his wife, one day, " If I had only 
a hundred dollars, we would go to the other 
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side of the mountains, where we would be 
away from our bad neighbour the big farmer; 
we would get a little farm there, and a horse 
and some cows, and we would all be com- 
fortable and happy again. You have two 
rich brothers on the other side of the moun- 
tains ; and if one of them would lend us 
a hundred dollars, we would get a little 
farm. I will go and tell them our sad case, 
and I am sure they will take pity on you 
and our little children, and help us. Of 
course I would give them interest for the 
money, and faithfully pay it back as soon 
as we could save enough." 

Max's wife knew her brothers better than 
Max knew them, and said she did not think 
they would lend him any money, as they 
were two proud misers, and did not like 
poor relations coming about them ; but as 
she could not think of any better plan, she 
agreed that he should go and try them. So 
early next morning Max was ready for the 
journey. He said to his wife, " I feel light 
of heart, and some thought whispers to 
me that I shall find a kind helper before 
I come back." Having said that, he kissed 
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his wife and children, and went on his 
journey. 

Max travelled all day, and as he had to 
cross the high passes of the Giant Mountains, 
he was tired and hungry when at night he 
got to the village where his wife's two 
rich brothers lived. He first knocked at 
the door of the eldest brother, and told him 
all his sad story ; but the eldest brother 
would scarcely listen to him, and said he 
would give nothing to a spendthrift, and he 
shut the door very rudely in his face. Max 
then went to the younger brother's house, 
but the younger brother treated him no 
better than the elder brother, and said to 
him that he did not believe his story, but 
that if it really was true that he had lost 
everything in the law Courts, he should just 
go home and try and find in the law Courts 
what he had lost there. " I have made my 
own fortune," he added, " and I will keep it. 
Every man of sense ought to do the same." 
Max then begged the younger brother to 
give him supper and a night's lodging at any 
rate, but the younger brother said, " No ; I 
have friends with me to-night, and I cannot 
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be troubled ; it is moonlight, and I daresay 
you will be able to find your way back 
through the mountains." 

Poor Max was of course sadly disap- 
pointed at being so badly treated by his two 
rich brothers-in-law. As he had no money, 
he could not go for supper and a bed to the 
inn, and so he turned away sorrowfully from 
the village ; but as he was too tired to go 
back through the Giant Mountains that night, 
he went into a field and lay down under the 
shelter of a hay-stack. Although he rested 
he did not sleep, as he could not help think- 
ing all night of his poor wife and children. 

As soon as the dawn appeared in the east, 
Max arose and walked slowly back towards 
the Giant Mountains, still feeling very miser- 
able. When he reached the mountains, think- 
ing and thinking of nothing but his starving 
wife and children, he was so very wretched 
in mind that he felt he could not go home, 
" What could I say or do," he repeated aloud 
to himself, " when my little ones would come 
running to meet me, calling, ' O father, have 
you brought us some bread ? ' I could not 
bear that. I cannot go home. What shall 
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I do ? I know there is one among the 
Giant Mountains, who sometimes helps people 
in distress ; perhaps he might help me, if I 
only knew how to call on him without 
oflFending him. He does not like his name 
to be spoken, and often punishes people 
badly, who speak it. But as I can get help 
nowhere else for my wife and little ones, I 
will not mind being punished by him, if I 
can only get help for them ; so I will call 
him." He then called aloud at the very 
pitch of his voice, " Number Nip ! Number 
Nip ! come to my help." 

The echo of Max's voice had not died 
away among the mountains, when a few yards 
in front of him he saw a big strong man 
all sooty and black, like a collier. The man 
had a long red beard hanging over his breast, 
and he had angry flaming eyes, and he carried 
a great cudgel in his hand, just like a tree 
broken off by the roots. As soon as he came 
near to Max, he raised the great cudgel as if 
to knock him down. " Great Spirit of the 
Mountains," Max called out, falling on his 
knees before him, "forgive me for calling you 
by the name which you do not like, but I 
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did not know how else to call you. Only 
listen for a moment to my sad story, and if you 
will not help me, then crush me like a worm 
to the earth." When Number Nip saw the 
sorj-owful face of the man, and heard that 
he wished help from him, his anger cooled a 
little, so that he did not at once knock him 
down as he had intended ; but he said to 
him, " Why do you disturb and insult me 
by calling out that name which every one 
knows I dislike ? You deserve death for 
what you have done." 

" I am truly sorry," replied Max, " that I 
have offended you ; but I am driven to seek 
your help, as no one else will help me. All 
that I need is the loan of a hundred dollars. 
I am an honest man, and I would pay the 
money back in three years, and give interest 
for it too." 

" Why do you come to me for money ? " 
asked Number Nip. " Who ever heard of me 
lending money ? Go to your relations and 
borrow from them." 

" Alas ! alas ! " replied Max, " one soon 
finds he has no relations when he is poor 
and needs help, however honest he may be. 
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Although my relations are very rich, they 
will give me no help." 

"Let me hear your story," Number Nip 
then said ; upon which Max told him his 
sad story from beginning to end. 

When Number Nip had heard the story, 
he felt sorry for Max. He had never lent 
money to any one before, and thought that it 
would be a queer thing for him to turn money- 
lender, like a Jew; but he said to himself, "I 
will help this man." So he then said aloud 
to Max, " Come, follow me," and he turned 
and walked into the wood. Max followed him, 
and on and on they walked until they came 
to a dark, narrow valley. At one side of the 
dark, narrow valley a great rock rose high 
above the trees. At the foot of the rock the 
trees and bushes grew so very close that it 
was difficult to get in amongst them ; but 
Number Nip pushed on through a narrow 
path until he came close to the rock, and 
Max pushed after him, although he was now 
getting terribly frightened, not knowing where 
Number Nip might be leading him. When 
he got to the rock the branches of the trees 
and the bushes were so close, all above him 
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and around him, that he could scarcely see 
anything. He heard water roaring and 
tumbling as if into a great deep pit, but he 
could see neither the pit nor the water; and 
at every step he trembled lest he should fall 
headlong into the pit where the roaring waters 
were. But he had not gone far when he saw 
a blue light dancing on in front of Number 
Nip, who was just a few steps before him. 
He now saw that he was in a great cavern, 
and he caught a glimpse of the roaring 
waters, which were dashing over dark rocks 
into a deep, dark, wide chasm. Number Nip 
stopped after they had passed the chasm, 
and when he stopped, the light rose up 
and hung like a lantern from the roof. Close 
to the wall there was a large copper pot 
full of bright golden dollars, and Number 
Nip, pointing to them, said, "There, take 
what you want; but you must write me a note 
promising to pay the money back in three 
years, with interest for the loan of it." Max 
was now full of joy at this good fortune, which 
had come on him so suddenly when he was 
not expecting it. He very carefully counted 
out a hundred dollars, and he counted them 
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three times over to make sure that he should 
not take more than the right number. While 
Max was counting the gold Number Nip went 
away to another part of the cavern to get 
paper and a pen and ink for Max to write 
the note with ; and when he came back 
Max wrote the note, promising to repay the 
money with interest on that day three years, 
and gave it to Number Nip. Number Nip 
put the note into an iron box, locked the box, 
and put the box into a press in the wall, and 
locked the press. He then turned to Max, 
and said, " Hasten home, my friend, and make 
good use of the money; but remember, that 
It must be paid back to me here, with interest, 
on this day three years. If you forget to keep 
your bargain, I will go to you and remind 
you of it in a way that you will not forget. 
Farewell ! — depart, and look well at this place, 
that you may find it when you come back." 

" I thank you with all my heart," replied 
Max ; " and as I am an honest man, you 
may depend on me being back with the 
money on the very day it is due." Max 
then left the cavern, and easily found his 
way through the thick bushes and trees to 
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the path where he had met Number Nip. He 
looked well as he walked along, and felt sure he 
would know the place again, and the way back 
to it, when he should return with the money. 
Max. now hastened home with a light 
heart, and although he had eaten nothing 
that day, he felt no need of food. It was 
sunset before he reached the hut which was 
then his home. As soon as his children saw 
him they all ran to meet him, cgilling out, 
" Father, father, have you brought any 
bread ? we are so hungry." " My darlings, we 
shall have plenty of bread now," he said ; 
" where is your mother } " He hastened into 
the hut, and there his wife sat in a corner 
weeping, and afraid to look up, as she 
expected to see only disappointment and 
misery on Max's face. But he took her in 
his arms and kissed her, saying, " Let us 
rejoice together and be happy, for our 
fortune is now made ; there are the hundred 
dollars," putting the money in her lap, " and 
here is a bag of flour I have brought with 
me from the last village I came through ; 
so that you see I have fared well on my 
visit to your two rich brothers.'* 
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" Indeed you have," she answered, " and I 
am so glad of it, for I could not have believed 
it of them. No poor relation ever got a 
farthing from either of them before. What 
can have softened their hearts to make them 
so kind to us now ?" 

" Of course," he answered, " you expected 
that they would call me a worthless spend- 
thrift and the like, and shut their doors in 
my face. You could not think that either 
of them would be so brotherly and good as 
to take me in and give me a comfortable sup- 
per, and a comfortable bed, and a comfort- 
able breakfast before leaving this morning. 
Indeed, I believe that you thought so ill of 
your brothers, that you feared I would have 
to sleep hungry and cold in some hayfield. 
But look at the dollars ; there is a whole bag 
of them, and they are all pure bright shining 
gold." 

Max's wife then began to boast of her 
brothers for the first time in her life, and to 
praise them for being so good and brotherly. 
" If we had just gone to them at first," she 
said, "how much misery we would have 
saved ourselves," She now talked and 
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talked so much every day of her kind rich 
brothers, that Max began to get tired of 
her talk. Yet he did not tell her where he 
had really got the money ; but he said one 
day, " I must now tell you one thing that 
your younger brother said to me. It was 
so true and good that it is worth far more 
than any gold I got from him. It was this, 
* Every man must make his own fortune, or 
it will not be made at all.' Well then, we 
have got the dollars, but we must make a 
good use of them and work hard, for it 
is only by hard work that we can gain 
anything even with the help of the dollars. 
Besides, we have to pay back the dollars in 
three years with interest." 

After that Max's wife thought more of 
helping her husband in every way she could, 
than of talking of her good rich brothers. 
They left their little hut because it was too 
near the greedy large farmer, and went to 
another part of the country a good way off. 
There Max got a small farm, bought a 
horse and some cows, and set to work 
ploughing the land and sowing his . crops 
as hard as he could. The first year's crops 
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were so good that Max got money enough 
for them to rent more land to add to his little 
farm, and to buy another horse and some 
more cows. The next year he got still 
more land, and horses, and cows ; and he 
now had a large farm. The crops of that 
year were so very large and good, and his 
flocks prospered so well, that he was now 
quite rich. 

One day after Max had got the money for 
the third year's crops and for some cows which 
he had sold, he said to his wife, " To-morrow 
we must have a holiday. I will tell Jan, 
our horseman, to have the waggon ready by 
sunrise, with two good horses yoked to it. 
We will all get tidied, and put on our Sunday 
clothes, and we will go a holiday trip in 
the waggon." 

"But why a holiday to-morrow?" asked 
his wife. "It is not the birthday of any 
of us, and it is not one of the days 
which we have been wont to keep as a 
holiday. To-morrow is my cheese-making 
day, and I cannot let my good curd be 
wasted." 

"Let Jane, the milkmaid, make the cheese 
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for once, for we cannot put off our trip even 
for a day." 

"But where are we to go for our holiday.?" 
she then asked. 

"We shall go and visit your rich brothers 
beyond the Giant Mountains, and I must take 
my hundred dollars and interest with me to 
pay my debt. To-morrow it is due; and as 
I am an honest man, I must keep my promise 
to the good friend who lent me the money." 

Margaret was delighted at the idea of a 
visit to her kind, rich brothers, and so she 
consented to let Jane make the cheese for a 
day. 

Next morning all rose early, and were 
ready to start by sunrise, for the journey was 
a long one, and Max knew that the drive 
over the Giant Mountains would be a hard 
one for the horses. All got tidied and 
dressed; and when they looked out, just as 
the sun was rising over the tops of the far-off 
Giant Mountains, they saw Jan at the door 
with the waggon, and the horses yoked to it, 
ready to start. Max took his largest purse 
and counted the hundred dollars, and so much 
more for interest, very carefully into it. Very 
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soon they were all seated in the waggon. 
Jan gave the warning crack of his whip to 
the horses, and away they started. The day 
promised to be sunny and fine, and all were 
in the best of spirits. The children were 
shouting and singing with perfect delight, as 
there was nothing they liked so much as a 
holiday trip in the waggon ; and the horses 
appeared to enjoy the trip too, for they 
whipped their tails about and started with 
such a pace as to show that it was with right 
good-will they went. 

After the waggon had entered the Giant 
Mountains, and when the steep part of the 
road began, Max jumped off the waggon 
and said to his wife, "We will all get down 
here, and walk through the wood by a nice 
grassy path which I know, and we will meet 
Jan and the waggon at the top of the pass, 
where he will wait for us if we are not there 
first." Max went along a narrow path into 
the wood, and his wife and children followed 
him. After going on a good way, Max lost 
the path; and on looking all about him, as 
if not sure where he was, his wife thought he 
had got bewildered, and said to him, "Let us 
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all go back to the road." But Max said, 
"No, I cannot go back; I must go on." He 
then called his wife and children to come and 
stand round him, as he had something to tell 
them which they would like very much to 
hear, "We are not at this moment going to 
see your rich brothers," he said to Margaret. 
"It was not they who gave me the money. 
They called me a spendthrift and other bad 
names, and drove me from their door without 
even a morsel of food, hungry and tired as I 
was; and I spent the night, without supper, 
under a hay-stack in a field. No, it is not 
to them we owe all our comfort and happi- 
ness, but to a good rich friend who lives 
among these mountains. You, of course, 
know who I mean — it is no other than the 
Spirit of the Giant Mountains, who has been 
nicknamed 'Number Nip;' it is to him I am 
going now to pay back the money.*' 

At the name of Number Nip Margaret 
started and shuddered, and all the children 
ran close to her and held on by her dress, 
isaying with tears in their eyes, " Oh, mother, 
do not go farther ; come away from this dark 
wood." They were in great fear of their 
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father taking them to Number Nip. They 
had often heard stories of Number Nip as 
they sat round the fire in the winter even- 
ings, and the stories they had heard were all 
about the wicked and cruel things which 
people said he did ; so that the very name 
of Number Nip used to frighten the children 
and make them run and hide under the 
blankets in their beds, in case they should 
see him looking in at the door upon them. 
In some of the stories it was said that he was 
a great mountain giant, and that he often 
watched for poor travellers and ate them up 
alive ; and the children were now in great 
fear that they would be all seized and eaten 
before they could get out of the wood. So 
they begged their father and mother to fly 
from the wood at once. But Max tried to 
quiet their fears as well as he could, saying 
that Number Nip really was good, and not a 
devourer of travellers; and he then told them 
all the story about how he had met Number 
Nip in the wood, and how Number Nip so 
kindly lent him the money which had made 
them all so comfortable and happy. While 
speaking of Number Nip's goodness, Max 
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felt so thankful to him in his very heart, that 
the tears stood in his eyes, and he said very 
earnestly, " Yes I I must keep my promise to 
our kind friend ; I must go and meet him in 
the cavern under that rock," pointing at the 
same time to the high rock at the other side 
of the dark little valley, " and I must pay 
him his hundred dollars and interest. Do 
not be afraid of him, my children, if you 
meet him, even although he should look big 
and black and sooty. Take his hand kindly 
if he offers it to you, and thank him for 
his goodness to us, for that would please him 
much. But now I must go." 

The children seized their father's skirts to 
hold him back, at the same time clinging all 
the closer to their mother ; but he forced 
himself away from them, and was out of 
sight in a moment among the thick bushes 
in the valley. Max found his way back 
to the rock without difficulty, but he was 
astonished to see that the bushes and trees in 
front of the rock were not so thick as they 
had been when he was there before ; and he 
could see the whole face of the rock from 
the top to the bottom quite clearly. He 
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looked and searched all along the foot of the 
rock for the opening into the cave, but he 
could not find it. He remembered the exact 
place where the opening had been, but now 
no opening was there. He knocked again 
and again on the rock, and called out to the 
Spirit of the Mountains, saying, " I am Max, 
come to pay back the hundred dollars with 
interest as I promised ; open the door and 
let me in, or come out and get it" But no 
one came, and he heard no voice. He did 
not even hear the rushing waters which had 
roared so terribly in the dark chasm. He 
listened long and anxiously, but he heard 
nothing except the pleasant cooing of a pigeon 
on the top of the rock far above him. So he 
had no help for it but to go back to his wife and 
children, carrying the gold with him. When 
his wife and children saw him coming up 
towards them through the trees, they rushed 
joyfully down to meet him, for they had 
never expected to see him again alive ; but 
he looked sad and troubled. "What has 
happened to you," his wife asked, " that you 
look like that .? " 

"I could not get into the cavern," he said, 
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" and our good friend has not come for his 
money, although I called him over and over 
again. He cannot say that I have not honestly 
kept my promise, for this is the very day the 
money should be paid." 

He then sat down on a grassy bank to 
think what he should do. He said, "I will 
call him by his nickname, although he does 
not like it, for that always makes him come; 
and he may beat me for it if he chooses. I 
will not mind that, if only he gets his money 
back." So Max called out at the pitch of his 
voice, "Number Nip ! Number Nip ! come and 
get your money." His wife and children were 
frightened for Number Nip coming, and put 
their hands on his mouth to try to stop him ; 
but the more they tried to stop him the more 
he called out. One of the children then 
screamed of a sudden, and said, " Look ! 
there he is; I see a big black man behind 
that tree;" but no one else could see any- 
thing except trees and bushes. 

They all sat waiting on the grassy bank 
for a long time, as Number Nip would not 
come. Max at last, much vexed and dis- 
appointed, rose up and said, " We need wait 
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no longer, he is not to come. We must just 
take the money back with us ; but he cannot 
say that it was not offered to him when due, 
or that I have not kept my bargain faith- 
fully." Just as he had said that they heard a 
rustling as of a gentle wind among the trees, 
and the gentle wind fanned their cheeks very 
pleasantly. As it came puffing along it blew 
a piece of white paper from behind the tree 
where the child said he had seen the black 
man. "Oh, father! you like bits of white 
paper," one of the children called out; "I will 
pick up this for you." So the child ran after 
the paper, picked it up, and gave ' it to his 
father. Max opened the paper, and he was 
much astonished to see that it was the very 
paper on which he had written his promise to 
pay back the money, for there was his writing 
on it, clear enough ; but as he looked he 
saw that something else was written on it 
which he had not written. He read the new 
writing aloud, and it was this, "You have paid 
me by your good conduct ; keep all you have. 
— Number Nip." "How glad I am!" Max 
then called out. "Our good friend has 
both seen us and heard us, and he knows 
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that I am honest, and have kept my 
bargain. We can now go home with a light 
heart." 

Margaret and the children were as much 
delighted as Max, and they all went on their 
way talking of the goodness of their friend, and 
shedding tears of joy for very thankfulness. 

When they came to Jan and the waggon 
at the top of the hill, they spread their dinner 
beside a clear running spring under the shade 
of a great rock, and they all said it was the 
most delightful picnic that they had ever 
enjoyed. After eating their dinner and 
amusing themselves for a time beside the 
big rock, Max said, "Now, we must think of 
going home." But his wife said, "I have a 
fancy to cross the mountains and see my 
brothers. We are as rich now as they are, 
and they will not be ashamed of us. If they 
do not choose to be friendly, we can afford 
to go to the inn." Max would rather have 
gone home ; but, to please his wife, he agreed 
to pay a visit to her brothers ; and all the 
children were, of course, delighted, as they 
had never seen their uncles or the place where 
they lived. 
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So the horses were yoked again to the 
waggon. Jan cracked his whip, and away 
they drove merrily over the pass and down 
the other side of the mountains. 

It was evening when they got to the elder 
brother's house. They knocked at the door, 
and a strange person came to it. Margaret 
asked if her brother was at home. " Your 
brother," * said the strange person, " who is 
he ? " and when she told him, he said, " Ah ! 
he is dead a year ago. Everything went 
wrong with him. His wife and children 
were all taken away by a fever, his horses 
and cattle all died, he lost all his money, 
and after that he died heart-broken and 
in misery; Margaret then asked the strange 
person if he knew anything of her younger 
brother. " He is no longer here either," 
replied the strange person. " He made an 
unjust claim against a neighbour, and sum- 
moned the neighbour before the Courts. 
After a long time the dispute was decided 
by the judges against your younger brother ; 
and after it was decided, he had so much 
money to pay to the neighbour and to the 
lawyers that he had none over. He then 
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lost his farm, and he is now wandering about 
the country, a half-crazy beggar in perfect 
wretchedness." 

Margaret of course was deeply grieved at 
what had happened to her brothers, and 
wept bitterly. Max was also very sorry, 
and was willing to forget how he had been 
so badly used by them three years before. 
They both asked the stranger to find out the 
younger brother if he could, to rent a little 
cottage for him, and to get some one to 
take care of him ; and they said that they 
would send money every year to keep him 
comfortably. 

The stranger asked them to come into his 
house for the night. He was kind and 
attentive to them, and next morning, after 
thanking him and bidding him good-bye, 
they got into the waggon which Jan had at 
the door by sunrise, and they returned 
through the mountains to their own home. 

Max still continued to prosper. Every- 
thing went well with him and his wife and 
his children, and they were much liked and 
honoured by everybody who knew them. 

I never heard what happened to the 
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V. 

STEPHEN AND HIS GOOD WIFE 

JANE. 

AX never told any one except his 
wife and children where he had 
got the money which set him 
agoing in his new farm, as he did not wish 
other people to know, lest they should go to 
the mountains and trouble his good friend 
Number Nip, asking him for help when they 
did not deserve it. Yet Max's neighbours 
knew all about it before long. Margaret told 
it as a secret to the wife of another farmer, 
who was her greatest, friend ; and the other 
farmer's wife told it in a secret to the village 
baker's wife, who was Aer greatest friend; and 
the village baker's wife told it as a secret to 
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the barber, and the barber told it as a secret 
to every one who came to his shop ; so that 
very soon the wonderful story was the talk of 
all the village and of all the country round. 

Well, just what Max had expected really 
happened. All the idlers who did not like 
to work, all the spendthrifts who had spent 
their last farthing, and all the greedy people 
who wished to get more money than they 
could make a good use of, went in crowds 
to the Giant Mountains, and wandered about 
through them, calling on Number Nip to give 
them money. People who used to hunt for 
hid treasures of gold, too, went searching and 
digging into every hole and corner amongst 
the hills and valleys, always expecting to 
come on hidden pots of golden dollars. Num- 
ber Nip, of course, both heard and saw all 
the money-seekers quite well ; and although 
he was annoyed with their impertinence and 
their greed, he did not think it worth his 
while to take any notice of them at first. 
But after a time he began to amuse himself 
by leading them astray with blue fires flicker- 
ing through the woods at night ; or he would 
now and again cheat the gold-hunters by 
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making them find a pot in some secret place 
which appeared to be full of gold, but which 
they found to be filled with stones and rubbish 
when they had got it home. 

At last Number Nip became angry at the 
crowd of fortune-seekers, and losing patience 
with them, he drove them from the moun- 
tains by terrible storms of thunder and hail. 
For long after that almost every one who ven- 
tured among the mountains was beaten or 
bruised, and sometimes barely escaped with 
life. It then became so dangerous to travel 
among the mountains that very few ventured 
to travel ; and Number Nip had his woods 
and valleys almost to himself 

One day Number Nip was sitting quietly 
under a tree, amusing himself by listening to 
the silence all around him, and he said to him- 
self, " I like this silence better than the brawl- 
ing noise of the crowd of money- seekers 
whom I have driven away ; yet it amuses me 
to see the face of a human being now and 
again, and even to hear a human voice, if it is 
a pleasant one." He had scarcely said that to 
himself when he saw a poor woman coming 
along a footpath among the trees towards the 
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place where he sat. She had four children 
with her. The youngest she carried in her 
arms, another she carried on her back, a third 
she led by the hand, and the eldest ran be- 
hind her carrying a basket in one hand and a 
small rake in the other. Number Nip began 
to feel kindly towards this woman as soon as 
he saw her. "She must be a truly loving 
mother," he thought, "as it is no holiday 
work for her to drag about these four children 
in that way; and what must her toil be in 
labouring for them night and day } Truly she 
pays dearly for the sake of being a wife and 
a mother." Number Nip felt in a pleasant 
humour, and as if he would like to do some 
good. So he resolved to have a little talk with 
the woman, and to know more of her affairs. 
The woman set down her children on the soft 
grassy turf, and began to pull the fresh green 
leaves from the trees and bushes ; but she 
was not long at her work when her children 
began to quarrel in their play, and to scream 
and roar at the pitch of their voices. She at 
once ran to them, spoke kindly to them, tossed 
them about in fun, showed them how to amuse 
themselves in building little houses, and play- 
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ing at little games which she planned for 
them. Very soon they were all laughing and 
romping in great glee, and she could then go 
back to her work. She had not half filled 
her basket with leaves, however, when a gad- 
fly had bit some of the children, and they 
began to cry again. She threw down her 
basket and ran to them at once, took the 
little things who had been bitten on her knee, 
and kissed them and soothed them very lov- 
ingly. This did not make them quiet, and so 
she ran and gathered for them some beautiful 
ripe blackberries which wqre growing a short 
way off. But the little boy who had been car- 
ried on his mother's back still cried as badly 
as ever, saying the gad fly-bite was sore ; and 
he threw away in a pet the berries which his 
mother had given him. The mother then 
called out, " Number Nip, come and take this 
petted boy." She called out just as she 
used to do at home sometimes to make a 
crying child quiet without any harm coming 
of it. But, of course, it was different calling 
on Number Nip among the Giant Mountains, 
although the mother did not think of that ; so 
Number Nip at once came and stood before 
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her, dressed like a black sooty collier, with 
a collier's pick over his shoulder. "Here I 
am ; come along, my boy," he said, holding 
out his hand to the petted child. This 
frightened the mother terribly, and she said 
to Number Nip, " I only called for you to 
make my children quiet, and as they are all 
quiet now, I do not need your help." 

"But you must know," replied Number 
Nip, looking rather stern, " that no one calls 
on me here without paying for it. I must 
take you at your word. Give me the boy, 
that I may eat him ;" and he again stretched 
out his great black hand to the child, as if to 
lay hold of him. The mother then seized the 
child, and clasping him fondly to her bosom, 
said in an angry voice to Number Nip, " Be 
off, you wicked monster, or I will strike you 
with my rake. I will lose my life before I 
give up my child." 

This bravery of the mother rather as- 
tonished Number Nip ; and it made him 
start back a few steps. He then said quietly, 
and in a pleasant voice, " I really do not eat 
children, although foolish people in the 
country tell such bad stories of me. I will 
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do no harm either to you or to your chil- 
dren ; but I beg of you to give me the boy. 
I have taken a fancy for him, although he is 
a petted, crying boy. He will live with me, 
and I will make him rich and happy; and 
then he will be able to help you and all his 
brothers and sisters. I will give you five 
dollars for him ; here ! " holding out to her a 
handful of pure, bright golden dollars. 

" I will not sell my boy," she replied, in a 
very firm voice, "for all the gold in the 
world ;" and she clasped him still closer in 
her arms. 

"What a fool you are!" said Number Nip. 
"You would still have three children over, 
and surely they would be enough to plague 
you. How you must work for them all, to 
keep them even alive ! " 

"Indeed, I toil hard for them," she an- 
swered ; " but, then, I am their mother, and 
a mother's love lightens the toil. Children 
do bring sorrow, but the comfort and bless- 
ing they bring too make up for the sorrow 
a hundred times over." 

" Comfort and blessing!" answered Number 
Nip, with a laugh; "to work for them, and 
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watch them night and day, and to bear with 
all their squalling, and pets, and bad tempers, 
and to give them the very food out of your 
own mouth. Truly, if these are comforts and 
blessings, what would discomfort and misery 
be?" 

"Ah! good sir," she said, "it is only a 
mother who knows a mother's feelings. Just 
look at this little darling, who cried himself 
into a fit of sulks a few minutes ago — ^he now 
clings to me so lovingly. Oh! I do not work 
and toil for them half so much as I would 
like to do. If I had only a giant's strength in 
my arms, how much I would do for them!" 

"But are there no arms except yours to 
work for them ? Have you no husband? or 
has he no arms?" asked Number Nip. 

" Oh ! yes, I have a husband, and he has 
arms and hands, too, as I often feel to my 
cost," she answered. 

"Surely your husband does not lift his 
hand to you, and so good a mother too?" said 
Number Nip. 

"Well, well," she answered, "when I 
married my Stephen I promised to the good 
priest to take him for better and for worse ; 
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and, after all, there are worse husbands than 
he." 

" But why did not a sensible, good woman 
like you choose a better husband?" asked 
Number Nip. 

" Indeed, sir," she answered, " I would just 
choose Stephen over again, wild as he is, if I 
had another choice. When I promised to 
marry Stephen I was a poor, plain, lonely girl, 
without any money. He was tall and hand- 
some, and as brisk as a bee. He came to 
me with a golden dollar in his hand, which 
he gave me .when we made the bargain. It 
is quite true that he took back the dollar from 
me after we were married ; but, then, I still 
have Stephen himself" 

" Some wives provoke their husbands badly 
by being too fond of their own way," said 
Number Nip. " I have seen that often while 
watching travellers among these mountains. 
Perhaps you show an obstinate temper to 
your husband." 

" No, no ; indeed, I do not," she answered. 
" If I did show him some of my own 
temper at first, it is long since he drove 
all that out of me. Truly, I am as mild 
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as a lamb to him, whatever he says or does 
to me." 

" Why does he use you badly then?" asked 
Number Nip. 

" It IS his love of money which makes him 
do it," answered the mother. " When I have 
no money to get food for my children, and 
ask him for a little, he storms and rages as if 
he would bring down the house, and says 
that he had made such a mistake in marrying 
a woman who had no money. If I had only 
some money of my own, how happy I would 
be ! and then Stephen would not be so wild 
and stormy." 

" Does Stephen not work at any trade to 
earn money ?" Number Nip asked. 

" Oh yes, poor fellow ! he works hard for 
his bread," she answered. " He is a glass- 

4 

seller. He goes to Bohemia every year, and 
brings a heavy load of glass on his back, and 
if he should happen to break any of the glass 
by accident on the way, his poor wife and 
children suffer from the cross temper which 
he brings home with him in place of the 
broken glass. But I don't mind that ; I just 
bear it." 
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" But how can you love a man who treats 
you and your children so badly ?" Number 
Nip asked. 

"He is the father of my children," she 
answered. " How can I help loving him ? and 
when our children have grown big, they will 
make up for all our toils and wants now." 

"That is a poor look-out, I fear," said 
Number Nip. "Do you often see children 
rewarding their parents when they are grown 
up ? The boys will very likely be taken by 
the king for soldiers to fight his enemies, 
and they'may be slain in battle, or they may 
be wounded and made cripples for life, and 
so no longer able to help even themselves. 
Then your girls will probably marry some 
dashing, worthless fellow, as you have done 
yourself; and what could they do for you 
after that ? " 

" Well," the mother answered, " if my boys 
should be made soldiers and die, or be badly 
wounded in fighting for their country, every 
one would honour them ; but then they might 
return from the wars sound and safe, and 
bring prize-money with them. I would be 
quite content with my daughters if they 
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should marry and have as much comfort in 
their children as I have." 

" Well, well," said Number Nip, " that may 
look all very fine to you, but I think it is all 
nonsense and rubbish. Give that boy to me. 
I will make a gentleman of him, and he shall 
have plenty of money besides." 

But the mother just shook her head, and 
said nothing. She then stuffed the leaves 
which she had cut from the trees into her 
basket, and put the little boy whom Num- 
ber Nip wished to have on the top of the 
basket ; but the basket, with the boy on the 
top of it, was so heavy that she could not 
lift it. When she looked round for Number 
Nip, she saw that he had left her, and was 
already a good way off. She called after 
him, and said, " I asked you to come to-day 
already, and you came. Please come to me 
once more, to put this basket on my back ; 
and if you like to do me another good turn, 
just give the little boy whom you fancied a 
few pence to buy a birthday cake, for to- 
morrow is his birthday." 

Number Nip came back and said, " Yes, I 
will help to put the basket on your back. 
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but I will not give the boy anything unless 
you give him to me." 

The mother was not pleased that Number 
Nip should ask again to have the boy, and 
she said rather sharply, " I have told you 
already that you will not get my child," and 
she turned and walked away with her chil- 
dren. But she had not walked far when she 
began to feel the basket with the boy in it 
getting very heavy, and the farther she 
walked the heavier it became, until at last 
the weight became so great that she was 
almost fainting under it. She then thought 
something must be wrong with the basket, 
and that Number Nip had played her a trick. 
So she placed the basket on the top of a 
bank, and looked into it, expecting to find 
that Number Nip had slipped in stones 
among the leaves ; but after emptying the 
l^asket she found nothing but leaves. To 
make the basket lighter, she put back in- 
to it only half of the leaves, put the little 
boy on the top of them as before, and put 
the basket on her back, which she could now 
manage to do, because it was on the top of a 
bank. She then walked on a little farther 
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without feeling the basket too much for her ; 
but it soon began to get heavier and 
heavier, and it got so heavy that she had 
to stop to rest again. She took out still 
more of the leaves, and then she put the 
basket on her back once more ; but it grew 
so heavy again that when she reached home 
she was almost falling to the ground with 
the weight of it, and she was glad that she 
had to carry it no farther. 

The milk goat and her kids were hungry 
for their supper by the time the good woman 
reached home ; and they began to eat with a 
very good will the fresh green leaves which 
she spread before them. After feeding her 
goats she gave her children their supper, 
and put them to bed. When all her work 
was done, she took her own supper, which 
was only a crust of bread and a drink of 
goat's milk. She then thanked our Father 
in heaven for* all His goodness, and went to 
bed with a light heart and with hope of good 
to come. 

Next morning the good mother's youngest 
child awoke early, as he used to do, and 
called for his drink of goat's milk. The good 
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mother at once got out of bed, and went to 
the goats' house to get fresh milk for the 
child; but you can fancy her astonishment 
and grief when she found her milk goat and 
all her kids lying dead on the floor of their 
house. The poor woman knew not what to 
think, and she just sat down on a bundle' of 
straw, and hid her face in her hands and 
wept. " Oh ! unfortunate woman that I am/' 
she said, " what shall I do now } Where shall 
I get milk for my children ? and what wrll 
Stephen say when he comes home ? Surely 
God's goodness is now leaving me. But I 
must not think that. Although my goats are 
all dead, still I have Stephen and my children. 
Although Stephen may say angry words to 
me when he comes home, thinking I have 
neglected the goats, still I will get over that, 
as it is no fault of mine that they are dead, 
whatever has caused their death. Harvest 
will soon be here, and I will go to a farmer, 
and work hard at the reaping, and get money. 
After that, when winter is come, I will spin 
wool and sell it, and get more money. Then 
I will buy another milk goat, and my children 
shall have milk again." 

I 
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After saying all that to herself, the good 
woman rose and wiped away her tears. She 
then took another look at her dead goats, 
and while she did so she saw something 
glitter brightly on the floor beside them. She 
stooped down and picked up the thing that 
glittered, and to her great surprise she found 
it was yellow and heavy like gold, although 
in shape it was like the leaf of a tree. She 
ran at once with it to a Jew, who was her 
neighbour, and showed it to him. The Jew 
looked at it carefully, and said it was pure 
gold. The Jew proposed to buy it, and the 
woman gave it to him for two golden dollars, 
which was more money than she had ever seen 
before. 

The first thing she thought of after getting 
the money was to run to the baker's shop for 
nice white bread for her children's breakfast ; 
and after she had got the bread, she went to 
the butcher's shop and bought some pork 
sausages as a treat for Stephen when he 
should come home, tired and hungry, after 
his long journey that evening ; for she knew 
Stephen liked pork sausages above all things. 
How the children did leap and rejoice when 
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they saw the beautiful white bread for break- 
fast! Indeed, they were so delighted, that 
they were quite satisfied with water to drink 
to their bread in place of goat's milk. 

After the children had got breakfast, the 
good mother went to the goats' house, in- 
tending to take away the dead goats to hide 
them from her husband, that he might not 
know of the sad loss all at once ; but as soon 
as she had opened the door of the goats' 
house she saw a great many shining things 
lying all about the floor ; and on looking into 
the goats' trough, where she had put the most 
of the leaves the night before, she saw quite a 
heap of shining things. She took up some of 
them, and saw that they were golden leaves 
just like the one which she had sold to the 
Jew. Her first thought was about her goats 
when she saw the golden leaves. " No won- 
der they are dead," she said to herself ; " it is 
from eating golden leaves. My poor, poor 
goats ! " Her next thought was about her 
wonderful store of riches. "Who ever had 
so much money as this before?" she said, 
speaking again to herself. " What can I do 
with it ? where can I put it ? If my neigh- 
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hours hear of it, everybody will talk about it, 
and thieves will come and steal it. Besides, 
I would not like Stephen to know of it just 
yet, in case he should take it all away from 
me, and leave my children to starve. Shall I 
lock it in my chest, or dig a hole in the floor 
of the goats' house, and bury it there ?" She 
thought and thought about it for a long time, 
and at last she spoke again to herself, and 
said, " I know now what I shall do. I will 
go to the good priest of the parish. He has 
always helped me in my difficulties, and I am 
sure he can help me now. I will tell him 
about the rich treasure.'' 

So the good woman went to the good 
parish priest. She told him all the story 
about meeting Number Nip in the wood, and 
about the death of the poor goats, and about 
the gold. Indeed, she had brought all the 
gold with her in a bag on a wheelbarrow, and 
showed it to the good priest. The priest 
crossed himself with some fear, as good 
priests do, when he heard of Number Nip 
and of the good fortune which he knew must 
have come from him. The good priest and 
the good woman talked a long time very 
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secretly about what should be done with the 
gold ; and at last the priest said, " I have 
thought of a plan. Count over all the gold 
carefully to me. I will keep it faithfully for 
you ; and I will write a letter to you, saying 
that the gold had been given you by a kind 
friend for yourself and your children, and that 
you had given it all to me that I might take 
care of it for you and your children, and that 
nobody else, not even your husband, is to 
have anything to do with it. It will be safe 
from thieves in my iron box, and your hus- 
band will not spend any of it so long as I have 
it.*' The good woman at once agreed to the 
priest's plan. So she gave him the money, 
and he locked it into his great iron box. The 
woman then went home, very thankful that 
she had such a faithful friend as the priest. 

Now Number Nip did not at all like the 
wild Stephen and his bad ways. Indeed, he 
disliked him just as much as he liked Stephen's 
good wife and her good ways. So he resolved 
to reward him very differently from the way 
in which he had rewarded the good woman ; 
and it was for the sake of the good woman 
and her children that he meant to reward him 
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differently. It was to tame his wildness, and 
to make him a kind husband and father, in 
place of a rough and unkind one. 

Stephen was on his way back from Bohemia 
with his load of glass, and he had to pass 
through the Giant Mountains. His walk 
through the mountains was the hardest part 
of his. journey, because there were so many 
ups and downs on his way. It was getting to- 
wards afternoon, and he was climbing the last 
long hill, with his heavy basket on his back, 
before being quite through the mountains. 
Many times he had to stop for breath on his 
way up the hill, leaning on his strong thorn 
staff. When he got to the top of the hill, 
and saw that the road went pleasantly down 
all the rest of the way to the outside of the 
mountains, he was quite pleased. But he was 
very tired with his long hard climb, and seeing 
the broad smooth stump of a large tree which 
had just been cut as by a wood-cutter*s saw, 
he set his heavy basket of glass down gently 
upon it, and threw himself on the grass beside 
it to rest. While lying there he began to think 
about the hard life he was living — carrying 
such heavy loads so far year after year ; and 
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he said to himself, " If I make my wife work 
harder, to get money enough to buy all the 
food and clothes which she and I and the 
children need, then I will not have to 
spend any of my money at home ; and if I 
do not spend any of my money at home, 
I will have enough before Friedburg Fair 
comes round to buy me an ass at the Fair ; 
and the ass will carry my glass in panniers 
on his back, and my shoulders won't be sore 
carrying it myself any more. Besides, the 
ass will be able to carry more glass from 
Bohemia than I can carry ; and after a time 
I will make more money still, and then I 
will be able to buy a horse. After I have 
a horse, I will be able to bring a great load 
of glass from Bohemia every year, and I will 
soon grow quite rich by selling it. After 
I am rich, I will buy a large farm, and I 
will stock it with flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle, and I will become quite a great man, 
and all the country people will touch their 
caps to me, and call me sir." Just as he had 
said that, he heard a sudden blast of wind 
among the trees. He looked up and he saw 
that it was a whirlwind, and that it was coming 
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in great fury towards the place where he 
was, sweeping everything before it as it came 
roaring along. In terror of being himself 
blown away, he seized firm hold of a root of 
the tree stump on which his basket rested ; 
but he had not time to think of his basket, and 
when the whirlwind came to him, it caught 
up the basket and dashed it with great force 
against a rock on the opposite side of the 
road. After the whirlwind was past, and he 
had courage to look up, he saw that all his 
glass had been smashed to pieces, and that 
the road was strewed with the fragments. 
" Ruin — complete ruin ! " he called out. "Ah ! 
miserable man that I am. It is Number 
Nip, that wicked Spirit of the Mountains, who 
has done it ! Oh ! you wicked Spirit, what 
good can it do you to ruin me like this ? 
Come and kill me now outright, and make 
an end of me. What is the use of life to me 
any longer }" But after looking for some 
time in despair at the fragments of glass 
on the road, he began to pick them up, 
and he went on picking until he had picked 
them all up ; and he put them into his basket, 
saying, " I will take them to a glass-maker 
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and exchange them for two wine glasses ; and 
the wine glasses will be the beginning of a 
new stock of glass for me." So he swung 
his basket of glass fragments on his back, 
took his thorn staff in his hand, and walked 
down the mountain, thinking all the way 
about how he could best manage to get a new 
stock of glass to begin his trade again. " There 
are the goats," he said to himself, " I might 
take them and sell them to get money to 
buy glass, but my wife loves them almost as 
dearly as her children, and she will make a 
terrible ado if I propose to sell them, and, of 
course, she will not agree to part with them. 
So I must try to get them without asking 
her. Let me see. I will not tell my wife 
when I get home what has happened to me ; 
and I will go quietly into the goat-house at 
midnight, when my wife and children are in 
bed. I will steal away the goats, and drive 
them to Friedburg Fair. I will sell them 
there for as much money as I can get, and 
buy more glass with the money." 

This plan was the best he could think of ; 
and when he had got near his cottage he went 
into a wood and hid there until he heard the 
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village clock strike twelve at night. He 
then rose from his hiding - place, walked 
stealthily to his cottage, and climbing softly 
over a low wall, in place of going round by 
the gate, he dropped down at the door of 
the goat-house, listening and trembling all 
the time lest his wife should hear him. He 
was delighted to find the goat-house door 
unlocked and off the latch, as that saved him 
the risk of noise in picking the lock and in 
opening the door. He slipped into the goat- 
house and listened, but all was silent. Then 
he felt about through the goat-house, but he 
could feel nothing except some bundles of 
straw. Neither goat nor kid was there. As 
he had found the door open, he now thought 
that some thief had been there before him, 
and had stolen them. "Misfortunes never 
come alone," he muttered to himself, and sank 
down on a bundle of straw, now feeling that 
he was hopelessly ruined, and that there was 
no help for him. 

But what had Jane, his good wife, been 
about all this time ? As soon as she came 
back from the good priest's house, she swept 
and tidied her house, put her children to 
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bed, and prepared a very nice supper, not 
forgetting the sausages which Stephen liked 
so much; and it was all ready just about the 
time when he should have come. She had 
asked the good priest to share the nice supper. 
So the good priest came, and brought with 
him a bottle of his very best old wine to 
help to warm Stephen's heart after his weary 
journey, and to put him in cheerful temper 
to hear the story of his wife's good fortune, 
and how the fortune was to be kept and 
managed by the priest for his good wife and 
the children. 

After the hour passed when Stephen 
should have come, and he did not come, his 
good wife became very anxious and impa- 
tient, fearing that some evil had happened to 
him. She went often to the window to look 
for him, and then she went out into the 
village, wandering from street to street in 
search of him, and asking every one she met 
if he had been seen. But every one said " no,*' 
the wild glass-seller had neither been seen nor 
heard, and some said he was often more 
readily heard than seen when he came home. 
She returned to the house, and the carefully 
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prepared supper was left neglected by the 
kitchen fire, and of course, got quite spoiled. 
But the good wife thought no more of the 
supper, but only of Stephen. "Oh, if he 
were only here!" she repeated earnestly over 
and over again. " I fear something has 
happened to him. Perhaps while coming 

through the mountains, Number Nip " but 

she did not venture to say out what she 
feared. Then she sat down in a chair, with 
her cheek leaning on her hands ; and again 
she got up and walked impatiently through 
and through the little kitchen. The good 
priest remained with her all the time, trying 
to comfort her, but she would not be com- 
forted. 

Stephen in the goat-house was even more 
wretched than his good wife, but there was 
no good priest there to comfort him. His 
only companions were darkness and his own 
gloomy thoughts. As he sat on the bundle 
of straw, he began to feel as if the darkness 
was never to go away; but at last the faintest 
ray of light of the earliest dawn stole in upon 
him. This faint ray of light stole into his 
heart and made him feel differently from 
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what he had felt before. He rose from the 
bundle of straw, and moved slowly towards 
his cottage door. When he got to the 
door he knocked gently, and said in a low 
broken voice, " Jane, my dear, will you open 
the door for your husband ? " The good 
woman knew the voice, started up at once, 
and rushed to the door. When she opened 
the door, there stood Stephen, still as a 
statue, with his head hanging on his breast, 
and his basket beside him. She clasped 
him in her arms with joy, but he did not 
take her in his arms in return. He was 
cold and indifferent to her, and without 
saying a word he threw himself down on a 
wooden bench in the little kitchen, carelessly 
leaving his basket of glass at the door, which 
he had never done before. His good wife 
saw that he was in sad distress, and sitting 
down on the bench beside him, she took him 
in her arms again, and asked him anxiously 
what had happened to him, and why he was 
so sad.' Still he said nothing, but sighed and 
groaned as if his heart would break. His wife 
became more and more anxious, thinking 
something very serious must have happened. 
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and continued to speak kindly to him, press- 
ing him to tell her what was wrong. At last 
he did speak to her, and told her the whole 
story of the accident to his basket in the 
Giant Mountains, and about how he had 
meant to steal her goats, but found the goat- 
house empty. After hearing the story, the 
good wife, knowing that Number Nip had 
really meant good to Stephen, as well as to 
her and the children, by punishing him as he 
had done, could not help bursting out into a 
loud laugh. Stephen felt that it was very 
unlike his good wife to laugh at him in his 
distress ; and if he had been in his old 
rough mood, she would have suffered badly 
for it. But he said nothing, and merely 
asked where the goats were. 

" The goats ! " she said ; " I thought you 
would have asked about our dear children 
first. The goats are very quiet in the little 
park, and will not run away. Of course it 
was a bad trick which Number Nip played 
you, but who knows how soon he or some 
one else will do us a good turn, and perhaps 
even send us riches.?" 

"Riches!" he answered, quite in a sulky 
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mood, " he send us riches, the villain ! You 
will wait long enough for riches either from 
him or from any one else." 

" What is looked for last often comes 
first," she answered in very merry mood. 
" But why should we despair? Although you 
have no glass and I have no goats, still we 
have our dear children, and we have four stout 
arms between us. We can still work and 
get food and clothes somehow for our children 
and ourselves." 

" You have no goats ! " he answered ; " if 
the goats are gone — stolen by some thief as 
I feared, you may drown your children, for 
without my glass I can do nothing for them." 

" If you cannot I can, and I will," she 
answered. 

As the good wife said that, the good 
priest, who had been sitting in a corner of 
the kitchen rose and came forward. He of 
course had heard all that Stephen and his 
wife had said to each other ; and now he 
made a good kind speech to them. He 
spoke to Stephen about how very very 
bad it was to love money so much as he 
had done ; and how money is the " root of 
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all evil," as the Bible says, when people love 
it too much ; and how his love for it had 
made him a rough bad man, and unkind 
to his good wife and children ; and how he 
had been punished so severely, just that he 
might learn to love money less, and to be 
good and kind to his wife and children. 
The big rough Stephen wept like a child 
at the good priest's kind words, and said to 
the priest that he now wished to be good, 
and to be kind to his wife and children ; 
and for the first time since he was married 
he took them in his arms, one after another, 
and kissed them affectionately. 

This of course delighted the heart of the 
good priest, and he thought it was time 
now to tell Stephen of the good fortune 
that had come to his wife. So the good 
priest told the good wife to read aloud the 
letter which he had given her ; and Jane 
took the letter from her pocket and read 
it aloud. The priest then told Stephen 
that the money was safe in his strong iron 
box, and that his wife and children would 
always get enough to make them happy 
and comfortable, just as they might 4ieed 
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it ; and that he, too, would share in their hap- 
piness and comfort if he would learn to be 
good and kind, and would not be greedy 
and selfish any more. Stephen, as you may 
suppose, was astonished and bewildered at 
such wonderful news, and he did not know 
what to think or say. He did not ask 
where the money had come from, but he 
never afterwards said any bad things of 
Number Nip, although Number Nip had 
punished him so badly, and he never wished 
to have any of the money for himself. He 
was quite content that the good priest should 
keep it, and take care of it for his wife and 
children, and that he himself should share 
their happiness and comfort without getting 
any of the money. 

Ever after that Stephen was a kind 
husband and a kind father. The good 
priest bought a little farm for Stephen. and 
his wife with part of the money, and 
Stephen worked the little farm very dili- 
gently ; for although he had been a rough man 
when he was a glass-seller, he had never 
been a lazy man. 

So Stephen and his wife and children 

K 
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all lived and worked at the little farm very 
happily together for many a day ; and their 
friend the good priest managed the rest of 
the money for them with great care and 
honesty. When the good woman offered 
him some money at any time because she 
knew he was very poor, he just said, " No! 
no ! my daughter ; the money was sent to 
you, not to me, and I am more than repaid 
for any trouble I have had by the little good 
that I have done you." But as he would 
take no money, the good woman offered him 
a present which he did take, and that was 
a grand new priest's robe, to wear in church 
on Christmas Day, and Easter Day, and other 
high days, when everything in church was 
grander than usual 

The good old priest was a kind and 
faithful friend to Stephen and Jane and 
their children so long as he lived ; and when 
he died, they all felt like orphans who had 
lost the best and the kindest of fathers. 






VI. 

THE COUNTESS AND LORD 
GIANTDALE. 

HE Countess Cecilia was a famous 
and fashionable lady, and she had 
two beautiful daughters. The 
Countess had not much to do in her grand 
house, because she had so many people to do 
all sorts of things for her; and she was always 
thinking too much about herself, because she 
had so little to do. Whenever she had 
any slight pain or ache in any part of her 
body, she fancied herself ill. Once she 
fancied herself very ill, because she had many 
aches all through her body. She had aches 
in her fingers and aches in her toes, and aches 
in her ears, and I do not know what other 
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aches besides. The doctor did the best he 
could for her; but when he saw that his medi- 
cines could not cure all her aches, and that 
as soon as one ache was cured another came, 
he told her to go to Carlsbad, in Bohemia, 
and drink the healing waters there, as they 
would make her well if anything would. So 
she said she would go to Carlsbad ; and when 
her two lovely daughters knew that she was 
going to Carlsbad, and that they were to 
go with her, they almost danced for joy. 
They had been at Carlsbad when they were 
little girls, and liked it very much; and as 
they had since grown to. be young ladies, 
they were sure that they would like it still 
better now. 

After everything was arranged for going to 
Carlsbad, the Countess was impatient to be 
off to get her aches cured, and the daughters 
were impatient to be off to see all the fashion- 
able people who would be there, and to enjoy 
the promenades, and the balls, and other 
pleasant amusements that would be agoing. 
So the great old travelling-carriage was got 
ready, the strongest and steadiest horses were 
yoked to it, the Countess and her two daugh- 
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ters took their seats in it, the old postilion 
Carl got into his saddle, and the old foot- 
man Fritz got up on the box. When all was 
ready, the postilion whipped up the horses, 
and away they trotted. The roads were very 
bad in those days, and their badness often 
caused accidents to carriages. So an accident 
happened to the Countess's carriage just as 
it had reached a little village, in the afternoon 
of the first day of the journey. One of the 
axles broke, and another had to be got in its 
place. The village wright set to work to 
make one, but he told the Countess that it 
would not be ready until next morning; and 
she had no help for it but to stay in the 
village inn all night, which she feared would 
not mend her aches, as the beds looked hard, 
while the food did not appear so nice as she 
would have liked. 

When Carl and Fritz were sitting in the 
kitchen of the inn, drinking a bottle of wine 
together in the evening, a tall and stout-look- 
ing man with a red beard happened to be sit- 
ting drinking beer at another table. Carl and 
Fritz talked mysteriously about Number Nip, 
and told each other stories which they had 
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heard about him before they had left home. 
The man with the red beard, after listening 
to their talk for some time, came to their 
table, and, sitting down beside them, joined 
in their talk. He appeared to take great 
interest in their Giant Mountain stories, and 
he told them many frightful things about 
Number Nip and his doings which they had 
never heard before. As they listened to these 
stories, and thought of having to cross the 
Giant Mountains next day after dark, the hair 
of their heads stood on end with fear. 

Next morning the new axle was fitted into 
its place, and as the Countess was anxious 
to get on her journey, the horses were at 
once yoked to the carriage, and away it 
rolled. It was a long level drive, with no- 
thing to interest the travellers by the way, 
until the Giant Mountains were reached. It 
was dark by the time they got to the moun- 
tains, and as the Countess and her daughters 
were tired with the long dreary drive, they 
had all fallen asleep. It was a lovely, quiet 
summer evening, and not a breath of air 
stirred the trees. The sky was clear, and 
the stars twinkled overhead, while the soft 
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light of the moon falling upon the hills and 
rocks and trees, made the whole mountain- 
side look like an enchanted scene in fairy- 
land. The mountains did not look dark and 
gloomy and terrible, as Fritz had expected ; 
but yet he was far from comfortable as he 
sat perched on the box, having nothing to 
do but to look about hini as the carriage 
drove along. There were many fireflies 
flitting about, and with their fiery brightness 
they helped to make the beautiful scene look 
still more beautiful ; but Fritz did not like 
them. He was not sure that they really were 
fireflies. He feared they might be some of 
Number Nip's servants ; and one very bright 
one, which started from behind a bush just 
close to the horses' heads, he really thought 
for a moment was Number Nip himself. 
The terrible things which the red -bearded 
man at the village inn had told to him 
and Carl about Number Nip would come 
into his mind, and big drops of sweat would 
chase each other down his brow. Often he 
shut his eyes when he saw a rock or bush 
of strange shape. Now and again he whis- 
pered his fears to the postilion ; but the 
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postilion was too much taken up guiding his 
horses in the mountain-road, with all its ups 
and downs, and sharp turns round rocky 
comers, to look at 'odd shapes, or to think 
what they might be. At last one of the 
horses started, and the postilion muttered 
something hastily, which Fritz did not dis- 
tinctly hear. After the carriage had gone a 
little farther, both the front horses started, 
and stopped. Fritz, in terror, shut his 
eyes, for he now feared the worst. The 
horses reared and kicked, and would scarcely 
go on ; but the postilion, who was a good 
driver, managed to make them go on, 
although they, as well as Fritz, were now 
shaking with fear. But as Fritz's eyes were 
shut, he did not see how frightened the 
horses were ; so, thinking all might be right 
again, he half opened his eyes, and took a 
hasty glance along the road ; but, oh! horror! 
what did he see.? A tall, black figure stalking 
slowly on some yards in front of the horses. 
The figure seemed to Fritz to be taller than 
a man, although it was somewhat like a man, 
with a great black cloak wrapped round 
it ; but the most extraordinary thing about 
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its appearance was, that it had no head! 
" Carl, do you see that?" Fritz whispered to 
the postilion, scarcely able to speak. 

"Yes, there is something there," replied 
the postilion ; " but don't speak to me at 
present, for I can scarcely keep the horses on 
the road." 

This, of course, added still more to Fritz's 
fears, for he did not like the idea of being 
tumbled, with the carriage, over a precipice, 
and getting his neck broken, any more than 
being carried oflF by Number Nip without a 
broken neck. At last, when he could not 
bear sitting silent longer with two such fear- 
ful dangers in the way, he opened the carriage 
window behind the box, and called to the 
sleeping Countess and her daughters, " There 
is something terrible in the way, and we are 
in great danger." 

" Why do you disturb us ? what do you 
want.?" asked the Countess, as she started out 
of a dream. 

" It is that monstrous figure walking there 
without a head," answered Fritz. " Just peep 
out, please your ladyship, and look at him." 

" You stupid fellow, there are too many 
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men without heads, and you seem to have 
lost yours." 

But the daughters, who awoke, too, at the 
sound of Fritz's vofce, crept close to their 
mother, saying, " O mother, we are among 
the Giant Mountains. What if it should be 

Number ;" but they were too frightened 

to say more. 

The old Countess did hot believe in Num- 
ber Nip, and she used to laugh at the stories 
which people told about him. So she said 
to her daughters, " O foolish girls, you are as 
bad as that old Fritz, who would be frightened 
at his own shadow in the moonlight. Surely 
you don't believe all the nonsense about spirits 
of the mountains and ghosts and other absurd 
fancies. Nobody ever sees such things, ex- 
cept the silly people who believe them. I 
don't believe in spirits and ghosts, and so I 
have never seen any." But the daughters 
only crept closer to their mother than before. 

Fritz, on venturing to look again at the 
monstrous figure, now saw that it really had 
a head, but that it was carrying its head 
under its arm. When he saw this, he 
merely stared and gaped, and could not 
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speak a word ; and when his voice came 
back to him, he called through the window, 
in a very shaky tone, " O my lady, the 
figure has a head, but it is carrying its head 
under its arm !" 

At this the young ladies screamed, and 
pulling down the curtains of the carriage 
windows, they hid their heads under their 
mother's cloak ; but just as the curtain of 
the front window was being pulled down, the 
Countess had for a moment caught sight of 
the figure in the moonlight ; and she saw as 
plainly as possible that it was walking along 
with its head under its arm. At the awful 
sight she threw herself back in the carriage, 
and pressed both hands firmly on her eyes. 

Fritz could not now shut his eyes, and he 
could not help staring at the figure. To his 
great terror, he saw that it was gradually 
falling back, and coming nearer and nearer 
to him, at the same time making prepara- 
tions as if it meant to do him some sudden 
mischief Fritz now began to mutter prayers 
to the Virgin Mary, and to all the saints, 
to save him from the terrible danger ; but he 
had scarcely begun his prayers when the 
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monstrous figure took its head from under 
its arm, and threw it with great force at his 
head. It struck him on the forehead, and 
hurled him off the carriage. Almost at the 
same moment the figure took a great knotted 
stick from under its dark cloak, and dealt the 
postilion a blow which sent him headlong 
over his horses' ears to the ground. The 
figure then said, in a deep voice, as if speak- 
ing out of a grave, " Take that from Number 
Nip;" and seizing the reins, he leapt into 
the postilion's saddle, whipped up the horses, 
and made them gallop backwards and for- 
wards on. the road at full speed, at the risk 
every moment of dashing the carriage and 
the travellers to pieces over a precipice. 

But this monster postilion was not long at 
this terribly dangerous work when a strange- 
looking man on a black horse came riding 
up alongside of the carriage ; and although 
the black horse had but three legs, it did not 
limp, and, although the road was hard and 
stony, its feet made no sound on the road. 
When the mysterious postilion drove fast, the 
mysterious rider rode fast ; and when the 
mysterious postilion drove slow, the mysteri- 
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ous rider rode slow. The mysterious postilion 
began to be afraid of the mysterious rider, 
and his fears so increased that he at last 
dropped the whip and the reins, and shook in 
his saddle like an aspen. Upon this the 
mysterious rider came close alongside of the 
horse on which the now terrified mysterious 
postilion rode, and in a strong clear voice he 
said to him, "Whither away so furiously, 
scoundrel without ahead.?" 

At the sound of the voice, which was quite 
human in its tone, the terrified mysterious 
postilion pulled up his courage for the mo- 
ment, and answered impertinently, " I drive 
after my nose ; how else should I drive ?" 

"Then we must see where your nose is 
going," answered the mysterious horseman ; 
and having said that, he immediately seized 
the reins out of the mysterious postilion's 
hands, put his arm quietly round his waist, 
lifted him from the saddle, and dashed him 
with great force to the ground. He then 
tore off his black cloak and a great mask 
which concealed his head. If Fritz and Carl, 
who were both still lying stunned where they 
fell, had been there at that moment, they 
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would have seen the same stout red -bearded 
fellow who had told them the terrible things 
about Number Nip at the village inn, kneeling 
at the feet of the mysterious rider's three- 
legged horse. The fellow, of course, knew 
that he had been found out, and he also 
knew that the mysterious rider could be no 
other than Number Nip himself, whom he 
had been trying to imitate. So he knelt 
there, and begged and prayed Number Nip 
to spare his life. " My good Lord of the 
Mountains," he said, " have pity on me. I 
am a miserable wretch, and have been very 
unfortunate all my life. I have tried many- 
things, and have never managed to earn so 
much money as to buy sufficient food and 
clothes for myself. Everything has always 
gone against me ; and now, in trying to act 
Number Nip, I have come to grief very sadly. 
Spare my life, good Lord of the Mountains, 
I beg of you, for it is really not all my blame 
that I am so bad as I am." 

Number Nip was curious to hear the 
man's story of himself, and so he said to him, 
"Get up, fellow, and do as I bid you." The 
fellow jumped up and stood there rubbing 
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his bruised bones, and waiting for Number 
Nip's orders. 

Number Nip then drew down his black 
horse's fourth leg, which had been stuck up 
to his side amongst his ribs, so that the 
horse had now four legs like any other horse. 
After Number Nip had done that, he went 
to the carriage door, and, opening it, spoke 
very courteously to the ladies inside ; but 
the ladies did not answer. '^They had all 
fainted, and they lay in the carriage pale 
and still as if they had been dead. When 
Number Nip saw this, he filled his hat with 
clear cool water from a brook, and sprinkled 
it on the ladies' faces. That soon brought 
them out of the faint, and when they opened 
their eyes they saw Number Nip as a well- 
bred gentleman bowing politely to them at 
the carriage door. He then said, " I am 
truly sorry, ladies, that you should have been 
attacked and insulted while passing through 
my lands by a rascal in disguise, who no 
doubt meant to rob you. I am Lord 
Giantdale, and Giantdale is the name of 
my lands. My castle is near. You are 
welcome to rest in it for the night, and 
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to-morrow you may go on your way with 
more comfort." 

The Countess thanked Lord Giantdale 
very much, and gladly accepted his kind 
invitation. Lord Giantdale then ordered the 
red -bearded fellow to jump into the saddle 
and drive the carriage along the road, which 
he said he would show by riding in front. 
So he rode on before, and Red Beard drove 
the carriage after. Red Beard noticed that 
many queer-looking creatures like bats, with 
leathern wings, came flying to Lord Giant- 
dale as he rode along, and that they ap- 
peared to get messages from him, and then 
fly off", some in one direction and some in 
another. Red Beard did not like these mys- 
terious-looking messengers, and feared lest 
the message -carrying should end in some 
mischief to himself. 

The ladies in the carriage were looking 
out anxiously for Lord Giantdale's castle, and 
at last, after driving a good way through a 
thick wood and past many high rocks, they 
saw lights flickering through the branches 
of the trees. Immediately after, a troop 
of horsemen in armour, carrying flaming 
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torches, came riding up to them. The 
horsemen said they had come in search of 
their master, and that they had been 
anxiously seeking him ever since sunset. 
They turned with Lord Giantdale and the 
carriage, and very soon the carriage was 
driving in at the court-gate of a large and 
beautiful castle. The whole front of the 
castle was brightly lighted up, and even the 
Countess, who had seen many grand castles 
in her day, said she had never seen any 
castle so large and grand as that one. Lord 
Giantdale politely assisted the ladies out of 
their carriage, and led them into the great 
hall. The Countess looked round, and miss- 
ing Fritz and Carl, she felt anxious for 
their safety. She told Lord Giantdale of 
her anxiety for them, and he ordered two of 
his armed horsemen to go at once in search 
of them, and to bring them to the castle. 
The two horsemen rode off as they were 
ordered in search of the two missing men. 

Lord Giantdale then led the three ladies 
into the drawing-room, where there was a 
large company of very grand people. His 

lordship introduced the ladies to the com- 

L 
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pany, and told the story of the strange 
adventure. The whole company appeared 
to be greatly interested in it, and for some 
time nothing else was talked of — every one 
saying how fortunate it was that Lord Giant- 
dale happened to be riding past at the time. 
After the ladies had rested for a short 
time in the drawing-room, Lord Giantdale 
brought a doctor to see them, saying they 
might require some soothing medicine after 
the terrible fright which they had got ; and 
when the doctor saw the ladies, he ordered 
each of them to have a glass of a pleasant 
reviving cordial wine. After drinking the 
cordial the ladies felt quite revived, and they 
became lively and cheerful. Supper time 
came soon after, and all the company went 
into the great dining-hall, and sat down at 
the supper-table. The long dining-table 
was covered with all sorts of the most de- 
lightful dishes, and the sideboard and side 
tables were loaded with gold and silver plate 
of wondrous beauty ; but there was nothing 
so surprised the Countess and her two 
daughters as the dessert. There were all 
kinds of fine fruits and sweets that you can 
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imagine ; but the most extraordinary thing 
about the dessert was that Lord Giantdale's 
confectioner had made a great many little 
sugar figures, which pictured out the whole 
story of the adventure that had just befallen 
the Countess and her daughters. There were 
little figures showing the carriage and the 
horses, and the postilion and the footman, 
and the Countess and her daughters, and 
the man without the head, and Number Nip 
on his three -legged horse; and all these 
figures were so arranged as to show every- 
thing exactly as it had happened, and all 
looked like real life. This amused and sur- 
prised the Countess and her daughters very 
much indeed. 

The Countess was sitting at table next 
to a nobleman who told her he was a 
Bohemian ; and she asked him why Lord 
Giantdale was . giving so very grand a feast 
that night. The Bohemian nobleman said 
that such a feast was nothing at all uncom- 
mon at Giantdale Castle, that the guests 
were some old acquaintances who had 
chanced to meet there by accident, and that 
Lord Giantdale was only showing his usual 
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kindness and attention to his friends. " I 
really feel quite bewildered," the Countess 
replied to the nobleman, "for although I 
have seen much in great houses, I have 
never seen anything like this until now, not 
even in the palace of the Emperor; and 
what puzzles me most of all is that I never 
heard of Lord Giantdale or his beautiful 
castle before, although I thought I knew 
every nobleman in Silesia." The Countess 
got into conversation with Lord Giantdale 
himself, who sat at her other side, and she 
tried to get him to clear up the mys- 
tery to her ; but the more she talked with 
him the more completely puzzled she be- 
came. 

As the conversation went on, ghosts and 
goblins and mountain spirits began to be 
talked about ; and there was a fat, funny, 
round-faced priest who told amusing stories 
about Number Nip. Some said they did 
not believe a word of the Number Nip 
stories, or that there even was a Number 
Nip, while others said they quite believed 
the stories, and that there certainly was 
a real Number Nip, who had been often 
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seen among the mountains. The Countess 
liked that kind of talk above all things. 
She did not believe in ghosts or goblins, 
or in mountain spirits, or even in Number 
Nip, and she said that plain out. That 
shocked some of the company very much, 
as they thought that people, and especially 
ladies, who did not believe in such things 
must be very bad, and could have no 
religion. " Well," said the Countess, "what 
better proof could I have that there is no 
Number Nip amongst these Giant Moun- 
tains, than the adventure which has just 
happened to myself and my daughters? Had 
there been such a Spirit of the Mountains, 
he never would have allowed three helpless 
ladies to be attacked and nearly murdered 
by a scoundrel in disguise, pretending even 
to be Number Nip himself; and if by any 
accident he should have allowed such an 
adventure to happen, he would not have left 
it to any chance passer-by like you, my 
Lord Giantdale, to save us and to punish the 
scoundrel. No, no, I don't believe in Num- 
ber Nip any more than in other goblins." 
" I am sorry," Lord Giantdale replied to 
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the Countess, "that your ladyship would 
banish from the world so completely, all 
the spirits, good and bad, which people of 
every country believe in. What would be- 
come of our interesting nursery tales, and 
pleasant winter evening fireside stories, if 
there were neither ghosts nor goblins, nor 
wandering spirits in the world ? and what 
would the people of Silesia do without that 
famous character. Number Nip, who is so 
good at punishing bad people and reward- 
ing good people? You say you do not 
believe in Number Nip because he did not 
come to your help when you were in danger 
from a villanous scoundrel among his own 
mountains. But can you be sure that he 
had not something to do in saving you from 
the villain ? You know he puts on all sorts 
of shapes, and can appear anywhere at any 
time. What would you think if it was he 
who put on my shape and knocked the 
scoundrel to the ground, and brought you 
to my castle ? Do you think I could have 
left all my friends here to go scampering 
through the woods on horseback in the 
dark ? What would my friends have 
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thought of it ? They would certainly have 
said I was very unpolite if not quite crazed. 
Suppose I were to tell you that I have not 
been out of my castle since sunset, and that 
my friends were to tell you that I have been 
here with them all the evening, and that 
a stranger on horseback with a company 
of strange horsemen brought you to my 
castle door, and that neither he nor his 
horsemen have been seen since ? What 
would you think then ? Would you still say 
that the Spirit of the Giant Mountains is 
a mere fancy, and that there is no Number 
Nip, who helps the helpless, and who punishes 
scoundrels ? " 

While Lord Giantdale was saying this the 
Countess could not help noticing something 
strange in his face, which she had not seen 
before. She did not know what that some- 
thing was ; but she felt that she could not 
now venture to laugh at Number Nip stories, 
or even to say to herself that there was no 
Number Nip among the Giant Mountains. I 
do not know whether she had meant to say 
anything more about ghosts or goblins, or 
Number Nip, because Fritz and Carl were 
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just then brought into the room, that her lady- 
ship might see that they were both safe and 
sound, and that her mind might beat ease about 
them. It was a great comfort to her to find 
her two old servants as well as if no accident 
had happened ; and she hoped that there was 
now nothing to prevent her from going on 
her journey to Carlsbad next morning. Fritz 
and Carl were delighted to see their mistress 
and her daughters alive and well, and in such 
grand and pleasant company; and Fritz, for 
their amusement as well as for a bit of fun 
to himself, pulled from below his coat the 
head of the terrible dark figure which had 
knocked him from his seat on the carriage to 
the ground, and put it down, with a very 
serious face, on a great silver dish in the 
middle of the table, which had just been 
emptied of some nice dessert fruits. It was 
a very large turnip, which had been cut into 
a very ugly figure of a man's head; and to 
make it look all the more like a head, a nose 
of wood, and a beard of hair, which had been 
cut from the tails and manes of the Countess's 
horses during the night they were in the 
village, had been stuck to it The Countess 
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and her daughters, and all the company, 
laughed heartily at the ridiculous imitation of 
a head, and it was handed over to the doctor 
as a present, that he might either dissect it 
or put it into his museum of curiosities, as he 
might think best. 

After some music and dancing, and other 
pleasant amusements, the ladies were shown 
to their bed-rooms, which, like everything else 
in the castle, were the grandest bed-rooms 
they had ever seen. The beds were delight- 
fully soft, and they all slept soundly until the 
sun was high, and shining brightly in upon 
them next morning. 

• When they came to breakfast. Lord Giant- 
dale very politely asked them, and, indeed, 
pressed them, to rest at his castle for some 
days ; but the Countess had felt some of her 
old aches that morning on getting out of bed, 
and she was so anxious to get to Carlsbad to 
try its healing waters, that she could not be 
persuaded to remain even a day longer. So, 
immediately after breakfast, the carriage was 
brought to the door, and the ladies having 
got into it, away it drove for Carlsbad. 
Lord Giantdale mounted his black horse 
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and rode with his friends to the boundary of 
his great park. The Countess thanked him 
sincerely for his very kind attentions to her 
and her daughters, and on saying farewell to 
him she promised to visit him again at his 
castle on her way home from Carlsbad. 

The Countess and her daughters got to 
Carlsbad safely on the evening of the day on 
which they left Lord Giantdale's castle. 
Next morning the Countess sent for the most 
famous doctor of the place, who was named 
Dr. Brunenfelt, and he very soon appeared. 
As he walked into the presence pf the 
Countess, her ladyship was surprised to see 
that he was the doctor who had given her 
the cordial which had done her so much good 
at Giantdale Castle. 

"Good morning, doctor," said the Countess. 
"I did not expect to have the pleasure of 
meeting you here. Why did you not tell me 
last night that you were coming? I would 
have been delighted to have given you a seat 
in our carriage." 

But the doctor was more surprised than 
the Countess, as he had no recollection of 
ever having seen her before. "You are under 
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some mistake. Countess, I fear," he said, with 
a pleasant smile. "I do not think I have 
had the honour of meeting your ladyship 
before." 

"Why, I met you at Lord Giantdale's castle 
last night," she said; "and that cordial wine 
which you gave me revived me in a most 
wonderful way." 

"Lord Giantdale ?" he replied; "I have not 
the honour of knowing that nobleman, my 
lady — indeed, I do not rememter that I have 
ever heard of his lordship before." 

"Most certainly it was you, doctor, and no 
one else, who gave me that wine last night ; 
and both I and my daughters are extremely 
indebted to you for it." 

Both Countess and doctor were equally 
puzzled. The Countess had no doubt at all 
that he was the doctor whom she had met at 
Lord Giantdale's castle, as his face, his voice, 
and his manner were all precisely the same. 
But the doctor felt just as certain that he 
had never, in all his life, either seen the Count- 
ess before or heard of her friend Lord Giarit- 
dale; and when he repeated this to her in the 
most courteous way, she thought it was all 
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out of extreme modesty that he did so, be- 
cause she had offered him a fee for his atten- 
tion to her and her daughters when at Lord 
Giantdale's castle, which he had very politely 
refused to take. So she now said to him, 
"Indeed, doctor, I know this is all out of 
excessive delicacy, because I offered you a fee 
last night, which you would not accept; but, 
although you would not take the fee, you 
must, at least, allow me to present you with 
this little trifle as a memorial of your great 
kindness to me and my daughters when we 
so much needed the help of a good doctor;" 
and while saying that, she put a beautiful 
gold snuff'-box into his hand. The doctor 
now became satisfied that the lady was out 
of her mind ; and, to please her for the time, 
he accepted the snuff'-box, meaning to return 
it to her when she should be in her right 
mind again; for he had no doubt that the 
wonderful waters of Carlsbad, with his care 
and skill, would soon restore her to her per- 
fect senses. 

• Dr. Brunenfelt was really an excellent 
doctor, and he knew well how to guide the 
patient in the use of the healing waters, and 
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how to keep the mind cheerful by every 
variety of pleasant talk when he paid his 
daily visits. He pitied very deeply the state 
of the Countess's mind, and he resolved 
to try his very utmost skill to make her 
well. Although the good, sensible doctor 
was not given to talking to other people 
about the complaints of his patients, yet, as 
he made his daily rounds, he could not help 
repeating to some of his other patients the 
extraordinary story of the Countess. But 
just imagine how greatly astonished those 
other patients must have been when, the first 
time they met the Countess on the promenade, 
she went up to them with a pleasant smile, 
and, mentioning their names, said, " So you 
have come on to Carlsbad too ! You did 
not say, when I met you at Lord Giantdale's 
the other night, that I might have the plea- 
sure of seeing you here." 

" Pardon me," they would each reply, as 
she spoke to them, for every one knew who 
she was the second day after she came, 
" pardon me. Countess, but I cannot remem- 
ber to have had the pleasure of meeting 
your ladyship before." They all thought 
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she had lost her wits, while she thought they 
had all agreed together to play off some 
trick upon her ; but why so many ladies 
and gentlemen of honour and good breeding 
should have planned anything so unbecoming 
she could not imagine, " Well," she at last 
thought, ^' it must be to give me some great 
and unexpected pleasure. Lord Giantdale 
himself will perhaps appear at the end of 
this little play which they are acting for my 
benefit, and certainly, to see his lordship's 
elegant form and bright face would be no 
little enjoyment" After thinking these 
thoughts, she resolved just to wait patiently, 
and to give up talking about Lord Giantdale 
and the pleasant party at his castle, although 
she still believed she had met all her new 
friends there before she saw them at Carls- 
bad. The last mention she made of Lord 
Giantdale's name was when she said to 
the Bohemian nobleman that she believed 
Lord Giantdale had come to Carlsbad with 
the rest of them, and that he meant to 
gratify her by throwing off his disguise in 
some unexpected way. " But why delay the 
pleasure intended for me ?" she then added. 
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*' Do beg his lordship to finJsh the play at 
once, and show himself. He would be 
quite a sun to our society here, bright as it 
now is without him." 

This last mention by the Countess of Lord 
Giantdale and his party only made her new 
friends feel all the more sorry for her. The 
excellent doctor was specially sorry, as he 
had hoped that his anxious and skilful care, 
with the effect of the wonderful waters, 
would by that time have cured her, to some 
extent at least, of her craze. The curious 
thing about her case was that while she was 
still as crazy as ever about Lord Giantdale 
and his party, she was perfectly sensible and 
reasonable about everything else. Besides, 
the doctor's skill and the waters had cured her 
completely of all her aches and other ailments 
which her doctor at home had sent her to 
Carlsbad to get rid of 

After some time the Countess began to see 
to her great grief that her friends, and among 
them the excellent Dr. Brunenfelt himself, 
were in the belief that she was out of her 
mind about Lord Giantdale. To satisfy them 
that they were entirely mistaken, she invited 
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them all one evening to her rooms, and then 
told them the whole story of her adventure 
among the Giant Mountains from beginning 
to end. They were all much astonished 
indeed, and there was much talk about it 
Some said that they were more satisfied than 
ever that she was crazed, and that the story 
was just wild fancy. Others said there was 
something in it, and that the story was not a 
bit more fanciful or wild than many things 
which they knew had happened among the 
Giant Mountains ; while many said it must 
have been all a dream which the Countess 
had dreamt while driving through the moun- 
tains asleep at night. 

When the Countess saw, even after she 
had told the whole story plain out, that 
many of her friends, and amongst them the 
doctor, still thought her wits were astray, she 
gave up speaking about Lord Giantdale and 
the adventure among the mountains alto- 
gether. When the doctor saw this he was 
delighted, as he thought his very interesting 
patient had now got back her wits entirely, and 
was completely cured in mind as well as in 
body. He then talked proudly of the healing 
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power of the Carlsbad waters, saying there 
was nothing they could not cure, especially 
when the case of the patient was treated 
with sufficient skill and prudence. He told 
the Countess that as she had now been 
completely cured, she might leave Carls- 
bad ; but he advised her to spend two 
months again under his care next season, so 
as to confirm the cure, and prevent the pos- 
sible return of her illness. She was glad 
to think of returning home, and even her 
daughters were glad to think of home too, 
for, by the urgent advice of the doctor, they 
had remained until the very end of the season. 
No place looks more melancholy than a place 
of gaiety when the season is over, and the 
visitors are all packing up their luggage, and 
moving off in crowds. • 

So the Countess's luggage was packed, the 
great travelling-carriage was got ready, Carl 
jumped into his saddle, the ladies said a kind 
farewell to their good friend the doctor, Fritz 
got into his seat on the box — glad to think 
that the Giant Mountains would be crossed 
this time by daylight, Carl cracked his whip 

as no other postilion about Carlsbad could 

M 
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have cracked it, and away trotted the well- 
cared-for horses with a good will, for they 
seemed to know that they were bound for 
home, and they, like the other visitors, were 
now quite tired of Carlsbad. 

When the carriage reached the Giant 
Mountains, the Countess told the postilion 
that she wished to call for Lord Giantdale 
as she passed ; and she asked him to drive to 
the Castle by the long avenue which led to it 
through the park from the great gate on the 
high road. The postilion drove on and on, 
uphill and downhill, along the mountain-road, 
but nowhere could he see either the gate or 
the avenue or the park ; and indeed there 
was nothing all around but high hills and 
rugged rocks, and endless trees. The Countess 
and her daughters, as they looked out from 
the carriage windows, were greatly astonished, 
and felt quite bewildered. They thought 
they had somehow gone astray ; but both 
Carl and Fritz said they remembered the road 
well, and that indeed they could not have gone 
off it, as there was no other carriage-road 
through the Giant Mountains. The Countess 
asked every one they met about Lord Giant- 
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dale and his castle, but no one had ever 
heard of Lord Giantdale or of his castle; 
and shepherds and hunters who knew every 
part of the Giant Mountains, said it was 
certain that there was no lord of that name 
who lived among the Giant Mountains, or 
anywhere near them, and that there was no 
such castle as the Countess told them she 
had seen. The Countess became satisfied 
that it was useless to search any longer for 
Lord Giantdale or his castle, and so she told 
Carl to drive on. Carl drove on as he was 
told, and the Countess and her daughters 
reached home towards evening of the second 
day after they had left Carlsbad. 

The Countess used often afterwards to 
amuse her friends and visitors, by telling 
them the story of her adventure among 
the Giant Mountains ; and sometimes she 
spoke of it as a dream which she fancied 
she and her daughters must each have dreamt 
when driving through the mountains asleep 
at night ; and sometimes she spoke of it as 
a wonderful vision which they had actually 
seen with their eyes ; but at any rate she 
never again laughed at the stories which 
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people told about Number Nip, or about the 
spirits of the mountains, or of the waters, 
or of the air ; and when she spoke of such 
spirits herself, she always did so with a 
grave voice and serious face, as if they both 
saw and heard her, although she could neither 
see nor hear them. 

But what more befell Red Beard ? He 
told Number Nip a long story about how he 
had begun life well with the help of a good 
father's advice, but afterwards had become 
dishonest and bad. He said he really had 
intended to rob the Countess ; and when his 
story was done Number Nip locked him up 
in the dungeon of Giantdale Castle. He 
went to sleep there ; and next morning he 
found himself in the prison of Hirschberg, 
from which he had escaped two days before. 
He then had time to think of all his bad 
ways, and to remember the good advice that 
his father used to give him. So he said to 
himself, " I will be honest and good in time 
to come ;" and when he got out of prison he 
learned to do honest work, and gave up all 
his bad ways. 
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lest he should lose his prize after all, he 
called out, " I wish Number Nip were here 
to help me." 

Klaus had no sooner said this than a 
respectable, grave -looking man, of about 
middle age, stood at his side. 

"You have him," said the grave-looking 
man. 

"That I have," answered Klaus, the 
salmon having stopped struggling ; " he is 
certainly mine now." 

"Don't be so sure of that," said the grave- 
looking stranger ; " there is many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip." 

" Yes, no doubt," said Klaus ; " but he 
will be a clever fish if he gets away from 
me ;" and going forward to the place where 
the salmon was lying very quietly, he was 
about to lay hold of it, when it dashed away 
with great force once more, broke the line, 
and was free. 

" Ha ! gone, are you — and with my hook 
too ? " Klaus called out in a tone of sad 
disappointment, looking after the fish as it 
swam into a deep pool on the opposite side 
the river. 
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" Did I not warn you not to be too sure 
of your prize ?" said the grave stranger ; but 
Klaus was so vexed and disappointed that 
he took no notice of the stranger, and sat 
down on the bank to put a new hook to his 
line that he might try for another fish. 

After a little silence, the grave man again 
said very gravely, " If I were you, friend, 
I would put down my rod and line, and 
in place of toiling some hours more trying 
to hook another salmon, I would lay hold 
of yon fellow as he lies quietly in yonder 
pool. 

" I am not an otter who can swim across 
a broad river, or dive into a pool nine feet 
deep," replied Klaus, in a curt and impatient 
tone, without looking up, and still sorting at 
his line. 

"If you cannot swim across, why not 
jump ? Possibly you might not find the pool 
so deep as you think." 

"Jump across!" said Klaus, almost in a 
tone of anger, for he thought the grave 
man was merely making fun of him, and 
of his failure to catch the salmon ; " who 
could jump fifty yards ? " 
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" I could," replied the grave man, in a tone 
as grave as before. 

" You could ?" said Klaus, looking up, with 
a sneer of contempt on his face ; but what 
was his surprise to see the grave man make a 
sudden bound to the other side of the river, 
dive into the deep pool, jump on the opposite 
bank, and hold up the salmon in his hand, 
saying gravely, as he did so, " There, my 
friend." 

Klaus stared in perfect bewilderment for 
a few seconds ; then he threw down his rod 
and line, started to his feet, and bolted off 
as fast as his legs could carry him. 

" Hillo ! friend ; where are you going so 
fast, and without your salmon, too ?" the 
grave man called after Klaus from the oppo- 
site side of the river. 

"Anywhere, to be out of your reach," 
Klaus answered, without stopping or looking 
behind him ; but Klaus had not run far, 
when he felt his right arm in the grip of a 
very firm hand. He looked round, and, to 
his great- terror, he saw that he was in the 
grave person's clutches. 

" Why are you in such a fright.? Why do 
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you run from me like that ? Who do you 
suppose I am?" asked the grave person, in a 
voice that was not unpleasant, although still 
very grave. 

" I believe," answered Klaus, " that you 
are no other than Number Nip, if not the 
very fiend himself ; but if all stories about 
Number Nip be true, the one of you is as 
bad as the other," 

" I should like to fall in with some of 
those ill-tongued rogues who talk so wickedly 
of me," said Number Nip ; '* and, as for you, I 
shall hang you up to the first tree, for believ- 
ing such lies." 

" If it must be, it must be," said Klaus, 
coolly ; at the same time standing still, and 
beginning to loosen his necktie. 

" What ! you rascal ; do you think I can- 
not hang you with your necktie^ on .?" said 
Number Nip. 

" I have no doubt you can, my Lord of 
the Mountains," replied Klaus, still quite 
coolly ; " but it is an old custom in our 
country always to take the necktie off when 
such things are to be done, and I would not 
have it said, after I am gone, that Klaus 
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Kleimer, the fisherman, had forgotten an old 
custom even at the last." 

" You deserve hanging for your coolness 
and impudence," said Number Nip, although 
he really was pleased with the poor man's 
coolness, and his love for an old custom ; 
" but I want you to tell me why you were so 
vexed about the loss of the salmon when it 
broke from your line. Are you fond of 
dainty dishes ? Did you mean to eat it all 
. yourself?" 

" No, indeed, I did not ; I meant to eat 
none of it, " answered Klaus. 

" Then what were you to do with it ?" 
asked Number Nip, 

" I meant to carry it to the Baron's castle," 
answered Klaus. " To-morrow is Friday, and 
the Baron must always have salmon for his 
Friday dinner, however it is to be found." 

" Then it was for the sake of the money 
you would get for it, that you were so 
anxious to catch it. Of course, the Baron 
would give you a good price for such a 
salmon as that," said Number Nip, holding 
up the salmon, which was a very heavy one, 
and a perfect beauty. 
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" Indeed," replied Klaus, " I would not . 
have got so much money for it as would have 
kept my wife and children in food for two 
days !" 

" What ! is the Baron so hard with you as 
that? Does he not pay you fairly for the 
jfish which you catch and sell to him ?" 

" Indeed, sir," replied Klaus, " no one will 
ever hear an ill word of the Baron out of my 
mouth. The Baron always pays well ; but I 
don't get all the money he gives for the fish." 

" Come now, be plain with me," said 
Number Nip, in a voice which showed that 
his anger was beginning to rise ; " who gets 
the money, if you don't get it all?" 

" That I will tell you truly," said Klaus, 
beginning to fear that the rising anger of 
Number Nip was at him. " When I take a 
fish to the castle, it is carried into the house- 
keeper's room. There it is weighed, and 
the price which the Baron has to pay for it 
is fixed. The money is then brought, and 
counted out in four little heaps. One heap 
is for the housekeeper, the second heap is for 
the butler, the third heap is for the cook 
and the footman between them, and the 
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fourth heap is for me. The Baron's servants 
say I ought to be thankful that I get so 
much, and they sometimes threaten to keep 
a part of my heap for the footman, to let the 
cook get the whole of the third heap." 

" The cheats ! the thieves !" said Number 
Nip, in great anger ; " I can scarcely believe 
such wickedness in servants." 

" If you will give me the salmon to take 
to the castle, sir, and come along with me, 
you will see for yourself," answered Klaus. 

" There is the salmon," said Number Nip, 
handing the fish to him ; " take it to the castle, 
and I will go with you. If the story you 
have told me is true, you will have the plea- * 
sure of seeing the dishonest cheats well pun- 
ished ; but if your story is false, then I will 
certainly hang you on the nearest tree." 

" I have no fear," answered Klaus ; " you 
shall soon see that all I have said is true." 

So they walked on together towards the 
castle, Klaus carrying the salmon just as he 
was in use to do. When they got near the 
castle Number Nip changed himself into a 
small blue fly, so that he might see all that 
would happen without being seen. When 
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Klaus entered the castle he went direct to 
the housekeeper's room to get the fish weighed, 
and the little blue fly went buzzing in about 
his ears, and flew up to a high pane of glass 
in the window to watch. The fish was at 
once weighed, and the money was brought 
and put down in four heaps. The house- 
keeper took one of the heaps, the butler took 
another, and the cook walked off" with the 
third, to divide between herself and the foot- 
man, while tlie fourth was left for Klaus ; 
and just as he was going away the cook 
called after him, " Next time I am to keep all 
the third heap for myself. You must give 
the half of your share to the footman ; and 
you ought to be thankful for what you will 
get" 

Klaus then walked away, and the blue fly 
went buzzing after him. When they got to 
the outside t)f the castle the blue fly buzzed 
and buzzed about in a furious rage, and it 
said to Klaus, " You shall soon see the thieves 
well punished. Stand at the window of the 
butler's room and watch." 

So Klaus went to the window of the but- 
ler's room and watched. As he peeped in 
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at the window he saw the butler busy polish- 
ing a large silver teapot, while the foot- 
man was brushing hard at a pair of the 
Baron's top-boots, and he saw his little blue 
friend come buzzing in at the door and fly 
up into a corner. He listened, and he heard 
the butler and the footman disputing about 
an egg. The footman said that when an 
egg was to be eaten, it should be broken at 
the large end, while the butler said no, it 
should be broken at the small end, because 
there was only one skin under the egg at the 
small end, while there were two skins to 
break through at the large end. At this the 
footman laughed right out, and said, as if 
half to himself, " Such nonsense!" The but- 
ler, of course, was angry at that, and muttered 
without looking at the footman, " Impertinent 
fool ; I will bray you in a mortar." 

Number Nip had been watching from his 
corner, but now he came buzzing out of it 
towards the footman, and changing himself 
all at once into a large turnip, he went 
smash with great force against the butler's 
nose." 

"You scoundrel! what do you mean?" 
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the butler screamed out in a rage, at the 
same time seizing the footman by the collar. 

"Mean ?" asked the footman in great sur- 
prise, when he saw what had happened. 

" Yes, mean ! " roared the butler in a fury. 

" I did not do that," replied the footman, 
still in great surprise. 

" Who did it, then J You threw the tur- 
nip. I saw you," roared the butler again. 

"I did not," answered the footman, half 
trembling with fear and half laughing at the 
butler's bruised and bloody nose, which looked 
so ridiculous. 

" And you dare to laugh at what you have 
done, too," roared the butler again. " I will 
teach you better ; take that for your pains," 
giving him at the same time a terrible blow 
on the ear. 

" And you can take that for j/our pains," 
screamed the footman, who was also now in 
a rage, at the same time hitting the butler on 
the mouth with his blacking-brush. 

" You villain 1 " roared the butler, as soon as 
he got his mouth cleansed of the red and 
black mixture which the footman's brush 
had forced into it ; I will crush the life out 
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of you ;" and with that he seized his heavy 
knife-cleaning board, and let it fly with all his 
force at the footman's head. The footman, 
fortunately for himself, saw it in time, and 
hastily stooped ; so that, in place of breaking 
his head, it broke a great hole in the plaster of 
the wall. As the footman stooped he found 
his blacking bottle ready to his hand, and 
picking it up, he sent it flying at the butler's 
head. The blacking bottle missed the 
butler's head, but it struck upon the wall 
close to where the butler stood, splashing not 
only the wall all over with the blacking, 
but also the butler's face and clothes. The 
butler, without a moment's thought, then 
threw the large silver teapot which he was 
cleaning at the footman ; and the footman, 
in return for the teapot, sent the heavy 
boot which he was cleaning at the butler. 
There was then a regular cannonade between 
the two, each seizing and throwing whatever 
he could lay hands on ; and when there was 
nothing more to throw, the butler rushed 
forward, and seizing the footman round the 
waist, threw him on the floor, and they rolled 
over and over, kicking and pulling and beat- 
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ing each other^ and roaring and making 
such a hubbub that the noise was heard all 
through the castle. The cook ran from the 
kitchen, the housekeeper ran from the store- 
room, and other servants ran from other 
parts of the castle ; all ran to the butler's 
pantry, pushing and upsetting each other on 
the way. The Baron's two daughters ran 
from the dinner-table to the stair-landing, and 
called down ; but no one heard them or 
heeded them. The Baroness rose and rang 
the bell as loudly as she could, but no one 
answered. The Baron had his knife and 
fork ready to open a partridge-pie, the dish 
which he liked above all others ; and there 
was nothing made him so angry as to be 
disturbed while eating his partridge-pie. He 
heard the noise and listened ; and he put 
down his knife and fork after making just 
one cut on the crust of the pie. The 
noise died down for a little, and he took up 
his knife and fork, and had just stuck the 
fork in the breast of a fine plump partridge, 
when he heard the noise again worse than 
ever. He laid down the knife and fork once 
more, and pointed to the pie, and said, " Put 

N 
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it to the fire." He then rose and walked 
out of the room and strode downstairs to 
the butler's pantry, making the stair shake 
with every step which he took. He looked 
so furious when he left the dining-room that 
the Baroness was in terror for the very 
lives of the servants who were making the 
ado. When he got to the door of the 
pantry he found it blocked up by the ser- 
vants, who had rushed to see the battle. He 
did not say a word, but just pitched one here, 
and kicked another there, until he had quite 
cleared the door. He then saw the butler 
and the footman on the floor, rolling and 
tumbling and kicking, and calling each other 
very bad names. He at once made a sign 
to some stout workmen to come to him, and 
pointing to a water-cask which was standing 
by, nearly full of water, he said, " Lift." The 
workmen obeyed, and brought the cask to 
the pantry. The Baron then pointed to 
the two warriors, who were still tumbling on 
the floor without knowing that the Baron 
was there, and said, " Empty." The work- 
men immediately obeyed, and emptied the 
cask of water on the warriors. The war- 
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riors were at first stunned by the cataract 
which came roaring down upon them ; but 
they soon loosened their hold of each other, 
and started to their feet, looking like two 
half- drowned rats as the water ran from 
their hair and clothes upon the floor. 

" What means this disgraceful conduct ?** 
asked the Baron in a voice which made 
every one shake with terror who heard it. 

" My lord," said the butler, " the footman 
hit me a severe blow in the face with a large 
turnip." 

" My lord, I did not," answered the foot- 
man ; " and indeed there was not a turnip 
in the room." 

" My lord, he did," replied the butler; "and 
my bruised and bleeding nose proves it." 

" Silence, both of you," roared the Baron 
in a voice of thunder. " Butler, show me the 
turnip, if there is one." ' 

The butler searched for the turnip, but 
it could not be found. 

The Baron then said in a still more ter- 
rible voice, " Take them to the prison-f^ard, 
and put them in the stocks." 

Two of the Baron's stout men*at-arms 
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seized the criminals, marched them off to 
the prison-yard, and put them in the stocks. 
After that the Baron went back to the dining- 
room, and ate his partridge-pie in peace. AH 
the other servants also went to their rooms or 
their work ; but when the cook returned to 
the kitchen, she missed the beautiful salmon 
which Klaus had brought. " Who has taken 
the salmon ?" she called out in a great fright. 

" I did not, I did not," all the other ser- 
vants who heard her said, one after another ; 
and on looking round in her anxious search 
for the salmon, she saw the Baron's great 
black hound just devouring the last frag- 
ment of it. 

" There it is ! " she said in a voice of 
agony and terror; "what shall I do, what 
shall I do ? To-morrow is Friday, and the 
Baron must have fish. There will be no- 
thing for me but the dungeon and bread 
and water for a month. Oh, help! help! who 
will now help me ? Where can I get another 
salmon .?" She then threw herself on the 
kitclien floor in despair, calling out, " I am 
undone, I am undone." When she was lying 
on the floor in that sad state, not knowing 
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what to think or to do, a stranger, dressed 
like a fisherman, walked into the kitchen, 
carrying a beautiful salmon in his hand. 

" Here, my good woman," said the stranger, 
" why are you lying there roaring and groan- 
ing as if your last hour were come ? Get up 
and buy this beautiful fresh salmon, which I 
have just caught in the river." 

When the cook heard that, she started 
up at once. She seized the beautiful fish, 
and running with it to the Baroness, told 
her of the unfortunate accident which had 
happened to the first salmon, and begged 
her very earnestly to buy the new one to 
make up for it. " Oh ! do buy the salmon, 
my lady," she repeated, " and save me from 
the Baron's wrath; for if he has not salmon 
for his dinner to-morrow, there will be no- 
thing for me but the dungeon." 

The Baroness was a kind lady, and was 
always glad to save her servants from the 
Baron's fury when they had done nothing 
very bad ; and so she sent a message to the 
housekeeper, telling her to buy the salmon. 
The salmon was then weighed, and the 
housekeeper gave the fourth of the price 
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to the fisherman, and told him tc be gone. 
The rest of the money was divided into 
three heaps, and the housekeeper having 
put her own share into her purse, left the 
room. She had scarcely left when in came 
the cook for her share ; and while she was in 
the room, in came the butler, with his broken 
face, and the footman behind him for their 
shares. The cook was much surprised to 
see the butler and the footman there, and 
she asked them how they had got out of 
the stocks. They said the housekeeper had 
let them out to get their money, but that 
they had to go back immediately to be put 
into the stocks again, in case of the Baron 
coming round and missing them. When 
the footman got his share of the money, he 
was quite delighted, and said, " The money 
has come just when I wanted it, for as soon 
as the butler and I are out of the stocks I 
will be able to buy from him a nice bottle of 
our master's wine, which he promised to take 
from the cellar and sell to me." 

Soon after the butler and the footman left 
the room, in came the housekeeper again, 
while the cook was still there preparing to 
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carry off the salmon to the kitchen. " Where 
are the shares of the money belonging to 
the butler and the footman?" the house- 
keeper asked the cook. " I will take their 
money to them, poor fellows. It will help 
to comfort them while sitting sadly with 
their legs in the stocks." 

" The shares of the butler and the foot- 
man !" said the cook in surprise. " The 
butler and the footman have just been here, 
and have got their money ; and they told me 
that you had let them out of the stocks to 
get it." 

"/ let them out of the stocks 1" the 
housekeeper answered in great surprise ; " I 
did nothing of the kind. I believe you have 
taken the poor fellows' money, and have 
made up that story to screen your bad deed." 

"I take their money!" the cook then 
screeched at' the pitch of her voice ; " do you 
dare to call me a thief? You can go to the 
butler and the footman yourself, and they 
will tell you that they have just been here, 
and have got their money. Be off, and take 
that for your impertinence." So saying, she 
let fly a brush which she chanced to have 
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in her hand at the housekeeper's head, but 
it passed over her and struck the wall. 

The housekeeper, of course, could not 
stand that, and rushing forward, she seized 
the cook by the arm, and pulled her along 
towards the prison-yard, saying, " Yes, I shall 
go and ask the poor fellows; but you shall 
go with me and hear them call you an im- 
pudent thief, as you are." 

When the two angry women had reached 
the prison-yard, they saw the butler and the 
footman sitting there with their feet firmly 
fixed in the stocks, unable to move. The 
housekeeper told them the cook's story about 
how they had already got their shares of the 
money, and they both said it was not true, 
as they had not been out of the stocks, and 
had not got a farthing of their shares. 

" You hear what they say ! " the house- 
keeper then screeched out. " Their money 
is in your purse, and you mean to rob the 
poor fellows of it." 

" I have not the money," answered the 
cook in a great rage, and darted looks of 
fury at the housekeeper. Then a fierce war 
of tongues began between the two women ; 
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and while they went on shrieking out the 
most terrible words at each other, the men in 
the stocks called out again and again to the 
cook that she was a cheat and a thief, and 
that she deserved nothing less than the 
dungeon. 

The Baron had just finished his partridge- 
pie when he heard the noise of this second 
war. Without saying a word, he rose again 
in great wrath from the table, and taking a 
bunch of large keys from a press in the wall, 
he walked with a firm and heavy step to the 
prison-yard. There the war of tongues was 
still raging between the two women. The 
Baron at once made a signal to some of his 
men-at-arms to step forward ; and the men- 
at-arms stepped forward. He then pointed 
to the women, who, in their desperation, had 
not seen him, and he said, in a voice which 
made all present shake with terror, and which 
put a sudden stop to the war, " To the 
dungeon ; bread and water for a month." 
" How many?" asked the men-at-arms. " All 
the four," replied the Baron. Both the 
women fell on their knees before the Baron, 
begging for mercy, and blaming each other 
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for what had happened ; but the Baron would 
not listen, and merely said, in a still more 
terrible voice, "To the dungeon — away!" The 
men-at-arms obeyed, and marched off with 
the four criminals. The Baron walked with 
a stately stride in front of them, carrying the 
great keys in his hand. The dungeon was 
soon reached, the heavy iron door was opened, 
the criminals were pushed in, the heavy iron 
door was shut and securely locked, and away 
marched the Baron with the keys rattling in 
his hand. 

Klaus, the fisherman, had been watching 
all the time, and saw everything that had 
taken place. When Number Nip came from 
the prison-yard, after seeing the criminals 
safely locked up, he found Klaus, the fisher- 
man, tumbling and rolling on the grass in 
the flower-garden, and laughing until his sides 
were almost bursting. 

" Well, my good friend," said Number Nip 
to him, " do you still think I favour cheats 
and rogues, and do harm to honest people ?" 

" No, good Spirit of the Mountains," an- 
swered Klaus, " I will never again listen to 
any one who says a bad word of you." 
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" Here, then," said Number Nip, throwing 
him some money ; " there is the price of the 
second salmon which I took to the castle, all 
except the cook's and the housekeeper's shares, 
which they managed to get. Take it, and 
buy bread to your wife and children, and be- 
gone." 

" Indeed, kind sir, I am so exhausted with 
laughing that I am unable to get up." 

" You had better try," said Number Nip, 
" for if the Baron finds you there, you will 
soon find yourself in the dungeon too." . 

But Klaus still continued to roll and 
tumble and laugh, when all of a sudden he 
heard a voice of thunder saying, "What 
villain is that spoiling my grass ?" Klaus 
started to his feet, and seeing a tall stout 
man pointing a gun at him, he fled in ter- 
ror. He dashed at once through the duck- 
pond, leaped a hedge, and found himself to 
the neck in a thick thorn-bush. He looked 
back, but the man with the gun was not to 
be seen, and he only heard a " Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 
dying away through the wood in the distance. 
He now knew who it was that in kindness 
had frightened him to make him hurry out 
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VIII. 



ROLF AND THE PROFESSOR. 




HE city of Hirschberg was at the 
foot of the Giant Mountains, and 
an old lady called Frau Ursula 
lived in the Great Square of that city. • She 
had a nephew named Ludwig, and a niece, 
who was Ludwig's sister, named Meta ; and 
they both lived with their Aunt Ursula. Lud- 
wig and Meta's father and mother had died 
when the two children were very young, 
leaving them to the care of Frau Ursula, 
their aunt ; and they also left all their money 
to Frau Ursula, that she might take care of 
it for the children. 

There was a famous college, or Gymnasium, 

as it was called, in Hirschberg, with famous 
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professors in it for teaching young lads Latin 
and Greek, and many other things, to make 
them wise and learned. One of the profes- 
sors of Hirschberg was named Professor 
Dunderdaf. When he was young he was 
quite a dandy; and even after he wa^ getting 
old, and his hair and beard had grown gray, 
he liked to have his clothes and boots as neat 
as ever. Many young lads went from all 
parts of Silesia to Hirschberg to be taught 
by the professors there, and particularly by 
Professor Dunderdaf. 

There -was a tall, handsome, clever, sprightly 
young man, named Rolf, who lived with his 
father at a place named Bunzlau, in Silesia; 
and his father sent him to Hirschberg to learn 
Greek and Latin, and other wise things, from 
Professor Dunderdaf Rolf was a far-off 
relation of Professor Dunderdaf, and Rolfs 
father thought that the Professor would per- 
haps be more attentive to Rolf because he 
was a far-off relation. Rolf was so clever that 
he soon learned nearly all that Professor Dun- 
derdaf could teach him, and he even learned 
to know some things better than the Profes- 
sor himself The Professor did not quite like 
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that; yet the Professor was much talked of 
for his great learning all through Silesia, and 
many students came to his classes. One of 
his students, when Rolf was there, was 
Ludwig. 

Now, Professor Dunderdaf s students did 
not like him because he was very strict with 
them. He always kept them in good order, 
and was very particular in making them 
learn their lessons well. Often they used to 
play tricks on him, which made him very 
angry. Rolf, although a clever learner, was 
quite as fond of playing tricks on the Pro- 
fessor as of learning his lessons. Ludwig and 
he had become great friends, and Ludwig 
was rather fond of tricks too, but not so good 
a learner as Rolf. One day, when they were 
sauntering out together for a walk, Rolf said to 
Ludwig, " I should like much to see our dandy 
old Professor in love with some young lady." 

"Yes, it would be fun to see his stiff old 
joints bending and bowing and making them- 
selves polite to a fair young beauty," answered 
Ludwig. 

"I have thought of a plan," said Rolf, "to 
make him fall in love." 
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"Nonsense," answered Ludwig, "how could 
you make him fall in love ?" 

"I will write a letter to him/' said Rolf, 
"as if from a young lady, and I will imitate 
a young lad/s writing, so that he shall think 
the letter has been written by a lady, I 
will say that the writer of the letter admires 
him very much, that she is deeply in love 
with him, and that she likes, above all things, 
to see him when he is dressed in his finest 
clothes with a rose in his button -hole, and 
his handsome cloak over his shoulders. I 
will also make the writer of the letter say 
that she lives in the Great Square, and that it 
would please her greatly if he would walk in 
the Square every evening for half an hour, that 
she might have the pleasure of seeing him." 

" That would be a dangerous trick, I fear," 
said Ludwig. "He would probably know 
your writing, however much you might try to 
make it like a young lady's writing. Besides, 
I do not believe that he would show himself 
oflF in the Square to please any young lady." 

" I know the vain old dandy better than 
you," answered Rolf. "I am certain the trick 
would succeed, and it would be very amusing 
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to see him strutting up and down like a pea* 
cock." 

Some of the other students were told of the 
proposed trick, and all agreed that it should 
be tried. So Rolf wrote the letter as he had 
proposed, and sent it to the Professor. "I 
am quite sure," said Rolf to Ludwig, after he 
had done it, "that he will be seen in the 
Square to-morrow evening dressed out a per- 
fect dandy. I should like much to see him 
without the risk of him seeing me. Might I 
go with you to your aunt's house ? We could 
all see him so well from the windows, and it 
would be such fun." 

"I am sure my aunt would be delighted to 
see you, and my sister too," said Ludwig, "for 
I have often told them about you ; but we 
must not tell them of our trick on the Pro- 
fessor — not at first, at least." 

So it was agreed that Rolf should call next 
evening at Frau Ursula's house, when Lud- 
wig would introduce him to his aunt and 
sister. 

All the students who knew about the trick 
were very curious to see whether the Professor 
would really fall into the trap. Some said 

o 
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he would, while others said he was not such a 
fool ; and there was much merry talk amongst 
them about it When next evening came, 
Rolf, as agreed with Ludwig, called at Frau 
Ursula's house, and Ludwig introduced him 
to his aunt and sister. It was a beautiful 
evening, warm and quiet, and bright golden 
colours lighted up the clouds in the west as 
the sun was setting behind the Giant Moun- 
tains; and the clouds looked all the brighter 
from Frau Ursula's windows, because they 
were seen through the trees in the Square. 
Frau Ursula, Ludwig, Meta, and Rolf were 
all seated at the window talking pleasantly 
together, enjoying the beautiful evening — 
now watching the changing colours of the 
clouds, and now laughing at something amus- 
ing which they might notice in the Square. 
They had not been long at the window 
when they saw the Professor coming slowly 
along, dressed out to perfection, with a beau- 
tiful rose in his button-hole, and his gold- 
headed cane in his hand. " There is the old 
Professor," said Meta ; " and such a dandy 
too. Where can he be going to-night, or 
where has he been that he is dressed so 
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beautifully ?" and the sprightly girl laughed 
aloud at the sight. 

"Hush," said Aunt Ursula, "you forget, 
Meta, that the window is open, and the Pro- 
fessor is almost under it" 

They all then drew back from the window, 
and spoke very quietly, so that the Professor 
should not hear them. The Professor con- 
tinued to walk up and down the Square for 
a full half-hour, now glancing to one house 
and now to another as he passed. 

Every day for nearly a week after the 
Professor came to the Square at the same 
hour in the evening, dressed out quite a 
dandy as before, and walked backwards and 
forwards, glancing now at the windows of one 
house and again at the windows of another, 
until he had looked at all the windows in the 
Square without appearing to find what he was 
looking for. Every evening Rolf was sitting 
at Frau Ursula's window with Ludwig and 
Meta, enjoying the cruel joke which he was 
playing off upon the foolish old man. The 
joke really was a cruel one, for Rolf continued 
writing letters to the Professor every day, as 
if from the young lady in the Square, who 
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still said she was deeply in love with him ; 
and the Professor not only came every even- 
ing to show himself off to her as she desired, 
but he also wrote affectionate and loving 
letters to her, addressing them to a house 
where she said she would get them, although 
she did not live there. 

One evening, about a week after the Pro- 
fessor's walks in the Square had begun, he 
came as usual about the same hour, and that 
evening he passed and repassed Frau Ursula's 
house much oftener than he had done any 
evening before. Every time he passed he 
glanced up with affectionate looks at the 
windows. Frau Ursula had not been told 
of the joke, although Meta knew all about 
it soon after the Professor had begun his 
evening walks ; and so the Frau was not 
on the outlook for the old dandy as the three 
young people were. Frau Ursula, however, 
noticed him particularly that evening, and she 
said, " Dear me, the Professor has surely taken 
a fancy to our house to-night; he has passed 
it so often, looking up to it every time. He 
appears tired, and no wonder, for it is very 
warm. He probably wishes to come in. We 
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must ask him. Go down, Ludwig, present 
my compliments to him, and say we would 
be so delighted if he would walk in and 
spend an hour with us." 

Ludwig obeyed his atmt, and in a few 
minutes he returned to the house, bringing 
the Professor with him. 

" I saw you were tired. Professor," said 
Frau Ursula to the old dandy, " and I do not 
wonder^ after walking up and down there in a 
warm evening like this." 

" Indeed, it is a very warm evening," replied 
the Professor, wiping the perspiration from 
his brOw with a beautiful white silk handker- 
chief. 

" If I were to make a guess," said Frau 
Ursula, " and if you had been younger than 
you are. Professor, I would have said you were 
doing penance up and down the Square at 
the bidding of some fair young damsel." 

The Professor blushed to the ears and 
looked confused. He then said, "The truth 
is, I am not so old as some may imagine, and 
it is wonderful how the favour of a fair young 
charmer makes the heart beat again as in 
youthful days." As he said that, he looked 
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across to Meta, and then added with loving 
warmth in his tone, " She^ I think, understands 
me. 

This was too much for Ludwig, and with 
a burst of laughter he rose and left the room. 
Meta felt and looked confused, and hastily 
rising, she rushed from the room after her 
brother, almost exploding in a fit of laughter 
as she ran. Frau Ursula could not under- 
stand this, and she went after her nephew 
and niece to scold them for their rudeness, 
and to bring them back. 

When all had gone except the Professor 
and Rolf, the Professor looked across to the 
part of the room where Rolf was seated, 
and now noticed him for the first time. 
"What, are you here, Rolf?" he said to 
him ; " neglecting your studies, eh ? Have 
you written that essay which I told you to 
write ?" 

" Yes," replied Rolf, " it is done ; I shall 
give it you to-morrow." 

" To-night," replied the Professor ; " let me 
have it to-night, and that without fail." The 
Professor said that, thinking to get rid of 
Rolf, as he somehow felt very uncomfortable 
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at Rolf being there; but Rolf, instead of 
getting up and going off to his lodgings to 
finish his essay, said, " It is ready ; it is in 
my pocket ; there it is ;" and taking a bundle 
of papers from his pocket, he handed it to 
the Professor without looking at it, thinking 
it was the essay. 

"Let me see," said the Professor; "it is 
in loose sheets ; I cannot take it in that 
way;" and glancing at the loose sheets he 
soon saw that it was not the essay which he 
had got, but something which made him stare 
and look pale with rage. He twisted the 
loose sheets together, stuffed them into his 
coat pocket, and taking his gold-headed cane 
and hat, he walked off in great indignation 
without saying a word. 

Rolf at once saw that he had made a sad 
mistake, and he was in a great fright at what 
might happen. In place of handing the essay 
to the Professor, he had given him the whole 
bundle of love-letters which the Professor had 
written to him, in answer to the letters which 
he, as a young lady, had written to the Pro- 
fessor. The Professor, of course, at once saw 
that a cruel trick had been played on him, 
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and that was why he walked off in such a 
rage. He passed Frau Ursula and her nephew 
and niece on the stair-landing without tak- 
ing any notice of them, and they saw that he 
was in a towering rage. Frau Ursula rushed 
into the drawing-room, where Rolf was stand- 
ing pale and almost unable to speak. " What 
is the matter ?" she anxiously asked* " What 
has happened to the Professor, and what has 
happened to you, Rolf?" 

" The letters !" Rolf repeated, in a low 
voice ; " he has got all the letters." 

"What letters?" asked Ludwig. 

" His letters to me — his love-letters. I 
gave them to him in a mistake for my essay." 

Ludwig laughed right out at the absurd 
mistake, saying, " Capital ! What a delight- 
ful end to the joke !" 

But Meta did not laugh. " Ah ! what a 
misfortune," she said earnestly, with tears in 
her eyes. She feared the wrath of the Pro- 
fessor might be serious to Rolf; for she had 
become much interested in the gay and light- 
hearted Rolf from the time his visits to her 
aunt's house had begun, and Rolf had become 
quite as much interested in her. 
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The aunt was bewildered and perplexed. 
She first looked to the one and then to the 
other, not knowing what to think. " What 
is all this about ?" she anxiously asked. At 
last, after a good deal of mystery about the 
joke, they explained it all to her. She was, 
of course, very angry, saying that it was 
shameful and heartless ; and after the well- 
deserved scolding which she gave the three 
young people, they did all feel very much 
ashamed of their conduct, and were really 
sorry for it. 

Frau Ursula was much vexed that such a 
thing should have happened in her house, 
and so she called for the Professor next day, 
and told him how vexed and sorry she was. 
When the Professor heard the whole story 
from Frau Ursula, he said he would forgive 
Ludwig and Meta, because they had been 
led into it by Rolf, but that Rolf must be 
punished. Frau Ursula, to please the Pro- 
fessor, said she would tell Rolf that he must 
never enter her house again. She also said 
to the Professor, to please him still more, 
that she trusted that what had happened 
would not prevent him from favouring her 
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and her nephew and her niece with a friendly 
visit at a time. All this pleased the Pro- 
fessor very much, and he began to think that 
if, in his visits to Frau Ursula's house, he 
should be particularly attentive and loving 
to Meta, she might consent to marry him ; 
for he now really wished to get a kindly 
blooming young lady for a wife. 

When Frau Ursula went home from her 
visit to the Professor, she found Rolf still 
there. She again scolded him well for what 
he had done to the Professor, and told him 
with a severe frown on her face, that he de- 
served to be well punished, and that he must 
on no account enter her house again. Both 
Ludwig and Meta were very sorry for this, 
but they never dared to say a word against 
any of their aunt's orders. Rolf at once rose, 
said good-bye to Ludwig and Meta, and with 
a sorrowful heart left the house. 

The Professor of course could not pass 
over Rolfs conduct, and so he resolved to 
punish him severely. The first thing he 
did was to tell the other Professors in the 
Gymnasuim of his conduct ; and they all 
agreed to put him away from the Gym- 
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nasium ; and so that was done. The next 
thing the Professor did was to write a letter 
to Rolfs father, telling him of his son's bad 
conduct ; and he said so many severe things 
in the letter about Rolf, that Rolfs father 
thought his conduct was a great deal worse 
than it really was. Rolfs father was of 
course very angry with his son, and indeed 
he was so angry that he stopped sending 
him any money. This of course made Rolf 
very miserable. He did not like the disgrace 
of being put away from the Gymnasium, 
although he felt that he had already learned 
nearly all that the Professor could teach 
him. After a few days he did not mind 
much being told not to go back to Frau 
Ursula's house, as he met Ludwig and Meta 
every afternoon in his walks ; but the want 
of money was very hard to bear. He had 
paid his last week's lodging to the good 
woman whose house he lived in ; and as he 
had no money to pay for another week, he 
honestly told her he had none, and asked if 
she would trust him ; but she had heard 
that he had been put away from the Gym- 
nasium, and said ''No." So he had no 
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help for it but to leave his lodging, without 
knowing where to go. That afternoon he 
met Meta in the city gardens, and sitting 
down beside her in a shady bower where 
they thought nobody would be passing to 
hear them, he told Meta the sad story about 
having no money, and about leaving his 
lodging without knowing where to go. Meta 
wept for sorrow at the thought of his sad 
state. " Never mind," he said to her, " I still 
have your brother Ludwig's friendship and 
your love, and I will be happy whatever may 
come. Besides, I know that when I can see 
my father and explain everj^hing to him, he 
will forgive me, and all will be right with 
him again." 

" I am so sorry and vexed about you, 
dear Rolf," said Meta ; " and I ^m so angry 
at the old Professor for bothering me so 
much ; and I am angry with my aunt for 
always saying he is welcome, and asking 
him to come back." 

"Do not trouble yourself about the old 
Professor," answered Rolf; "I will be true to 
you whatever happens, and I knoW you will 
be true to me." 
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" Yes, dearest Rolf, trust to me entirely, 
for I will be true to you for ever. But it 
is annoying to be teazed by the old Pro- 
fessor, who is always asking me to marry 
him when he gets a chance ; and whenever 
he calls at our house, my aunt insists on 
my being in the drawing-room. Oh! I wish 
Number Nip would carry him off, or help 
me to get rid of him somehow." 

While this talk was going on, there 
was some one amongst the bushes listening, 
although the lovers did not see him ; and 
that was Number Nip. He had come wan- 
dering down from the Giant Mountains to 
amuse himself watching the people about 
the city, and to find out whether there 
were any honest folks in need of help, or 
bad people who deserved to be punished. 
When he heard the talk of the two lovers, 
he said to himself, " Here are two fools, I 
believe, but I will listen to them." After 
he had listened and heard all their talk, 
which I have just written down for you, 
he said again to himself, " I must see more 
of them, and I must see the Professor and 
the aunt too. I like their promise to be true 
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to each other, and I may help them if I find 
they deserve it." 

When Number Nip had said that to 
himself, Meta heard the town-clock strike 
eight, and she jumped up from her seat 
all of a sudden, and said, "I must now run 
home ; my aunt will be wondering what has 
become of me. Farewell, dear Rolf, we shall 
meet soon again." 

"Farewell, my darling," said Rolf, "I hope 
we shall meet to-morrow." 

Meta then burst away from him, and ran 
home as fast as her feet could carry her. 
Rolf also rose and walked away into the 
streets of the town, without any thought 
about where he was to get supper or to 
sleep ; and Number Nip followed in the form 
of a favourite black hound which Rolf had 
lost, but which he was glad to see now turn 
up again all of a sudden. Rolf wandered 
on until he came to the butcher -market, 
but most of the stalls were empty by the 
time he got there, and the people who 
kept them were shutting up for the night. 
He came to one stall where he saw some 
odd ox tails with the hair on them, and 
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some odd ox feet with the hoofs on them. 
When he saw these, a thought came into 
his mind about what he should do. " I will 
buy an ox tail and a pair of ox feet/' he said 
to himself; and he then said to the man at 
the stall, " I want an ox tail and a pair of 
ox feet — the blackest you have. What is 
the price of them ? " 

The butcher was at first astonished to see 
a well-dressed young man wanting to buy 
an ox tail and feet ; but after thinking a 
little, and looking at Rolf, he said to him in a 
quiet whisper, so that his neighbour butchers 
might not hear, " I will give you what you 
want for nothing, if you will promise to 
come back and buy all my ox tails and feet, 
when your master wants them for his new 
medicine ; and here is a dollar for you to 
the bargain, that you may treat yourself to a 
good supper to-night." So saying, he put a 
golden dollar into Rolfs hand. 

Rolf did not at once understand what the 
butcher meant ; but soon he remembered 
that a famous doctor in Hirschberg had said 
that he had found out a way of making a 
new medicine from ox feet and tails which 
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would cure all kinds of diseases ; and when 
Rolf remembered that, he knew that the 
butcher had mistaken him for one of the 
doctor's students who had been sent by his 
master in search of ox feet and tails. 

Rolf very thankfully accepted the ox tail 
and feet for nothing, as he had no money to 
pay for them, and also the golden dollar, as 
it would get him his supper and his bed. 
He put the ox feet and the tail under his 
cloak, and walked away. As he went along 
the street, he came to an inn, called " The 
Golden Cross ;" and there was no inn in 
Hirschberg which people spoke so well of as 
The Golden Cross. The landlord of the 
inn, who was named Carl Kreutzer, was an 
honest man, and his wife, Katrine, was an ex- 
cellent cook ; so that The Golden Cross was 
always well filled with respectable visitors. 
When Rolf looked at the windows of The 
Golden Cross he saw that they were all 
lighted up, and from that he knew that he 
was yet in time for supper. He walked up 
to the door, and knocked. The door was 
soon opened by a waiter, and Rolf asked, in a 
clear strong voice, if he might have supper and 
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a bed. The landlord, Carl, was in the hall at 
the time, and heard the voice. He looked 
round, and seeing that the visitor had the 
air of a gentleman, and that he had a grand 
cloak hanging from his shoulders, ^ch as 
none but gentlemen wore, he hastened to the 
door, and begged him to enter. He then 
seized a couple of wax candles, and, with a 
waiter and a porter and Rolfs black hound 
following, he showed him into a large, ele- 
gant room. Rolf, as if very tired, threw 
himself on a sofa as soon as he entered the 
room, and merely said, in a somewhat com- 
manding voice, " Supper," while the black 
hound lay down quietly on the floor in front 
of the sofa. 

The landlord, thinking Rolf must be some 
great man, who had plenty of money, 
hastened away to order supper, and the 
waiter hastened after him ; but the porter 
remained to help the great man off with 
his boots, and seizing a boot he began to 
pull. Rolf, however, without saying a word, 
gave him a kick which sent him to the other 
side of the room. The porter did not ven- 
ture again to offer the great man help ; but 

P 
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gathered himself up, and bolted out at the 
door, after the landlord and the waiter. 

Supper was soon ready, and the land- 
lord and the waiter came to set it, and to 
help the great man to eat. When they 
entered the room, they found the great man 
still lying on the sofa, with his cloak wrapped 
about him, and the black dog still on the 
floor beside him. Many tempting dishes of 
Katrine's most careful cooking were put 
on the table, and a bottle of rich red wine, 
brought by the landlord from his cellar. 
Rolf, who had not known an hour before 
where he was to get even a crust of bread, 
was not a little pleased. When he saw 
everything ready on the table, he waved 
his hand, and said, " Begone ! " So the land- 
lord and the waiter at once left the room, 
and shut the door, wondering how the great 
man could eat his supper without their help. 
When they had left, Rolf got up, laughed 
heartily to himself, patted his black hound, 
sat down to his supper, and enjoyed it very 
much, giving the hound a tit-bit now and 
again. The bottle of wine he found to be 
good, and it put him in excellent spirits. 
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After his supper was finished, Rolf wrapped 
his cloak carefully about him, with the two 
ox feet and tail under it. He then rang the 
bell, and up came the landlord and the 
waiter. When the landlord opened the door, 
Rolf merely said, in a clear, strong voice, 
" Bed." 

" Yes, sir ; come this way, please," said 
the landlord, bowing very respectfully ; and 
he walked away, followed by Rolf and the 
dog, and the waiter, and the porter, who now 
appeared again, to the best bed-room in the 
house. 

" There, sir ; I hope you will be comfort- 
able," said the landlord, setting down the 
wax candles on a white marble toilet table, 
where they were reflected from a beautiful 
large mirror in a bright gold frame — such, 
indeed, as could not be seen in any other 
bed-room in Hirschberg. Rolf threw himself 
on the couch, and the porter, anxious to do 
his duty, laid hold of a boot again ; but again 
he got a kick which sent him sprawling to the 
middle of the room. He quickly got up, and 
ran from the room, shutting the door behind 
him. He was no sooner gone than Rolf 
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burst into a loud fit of laughter, which rang 
all through the house. The landlord, of 
course, heard it, and he was greatly puzzled 
to imagine who this extraordinary visitor 
could be. The visitor was so silent before, 
and now he was so merry all by himself. 
The laugh had a queer ring in it, too, the 
. landlord thought, and he said to himself, 
" He looks a most respectable gentleman, 
and I trust all is right. But we never can 
tell what may happen ; we are so near the 
Giant Mountains." 

Rolf went to bed and slept soundly until 
the sun was well up in the sky next morning. 
Before he had put out his candles at night, 
he saw his black hound comfortably rolled 
up and asleep under his bed; and he found 
him there next morning when he awoke 
looking as if he had never stirred. Yet 
the hound had paid several visits through 
the town during the night, while Rolf was 
asleep. Possibly one visit was to Meta, 
which comforted her with a hopeful dream ; 
possibly another was to the Professor, which 
made him feel in Jiis sleep that his court- 
ship of Meta was not to go on so smoothly 
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as he wished ; and possibly a third was to 
Frau Ursula, which made her start out of her 
sleep in a nightmare bewilderment. 

Rolf got up after he awoke, and rang the 
bell, but jumped into bed again, taking the 
two ox feet and the ox tail with him. When 
the waiter came to see what he wanted, 
Rolf called out "Breakfast," and at the same 
time showed a black hoof sticking out from 
below the bed-clothes. The waiter saw the 
hoof, and fled from the room in terror, nearly 
upsetting everything and everybody in his 
haste to get safely into the kitchen. 

" What is the matter.?" asked the landlady, 
" you fly as if Number Nip were at your 
heels." 

" It is Number Nip, or some one worse," 
he said ; " I saw his black hoof." 

"You crazy fool," said the landlady, "your 
head is turned this morning. What did the 
gentleman want i " 

The waiter could not tell what he wanted, 
as the sight of the hoof had so frightened him 
that he did not hear Rolf say " Breakfast." 

" Go back," said the landlady, "and see 
what he wants." 
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But the waiter refused to go. In a few 
minutes the bell rang again, and the landlady 
calling another waiter, told him to answer the 
bell. He went off at once, laughing at the 
first waiter for his foolish fancy ; but when he 
entered the room he saw to his horror two 
black hoofs sticking out from below the bed- 
clothes, and as he stood for a moment unable 
to move, or to take his eyes off them, the black 
hound gave an angry growl from below the 
bed. Fear of the hound's white teeth, which 
he showed as he growled, broke the spell, 
and the second waiter, flying from the room 
in greater terror even than the first, rushed 
into the kitchen with a face as pale as death, 
unable to say a word. 

" You next ! " said the landlady to him in 
much surprise and anger. " What is the 
matter } What does the gentleman want ? " 

"Two black hoofs," the second waiter 
gasped out, but could say no more. 

" Two black fiddlesticks," said the enraged 
landlady. "Go back and ask what the gentle- 
man wants. It shall never be said of The 
Golden Cross that visitors to it are not pro- 
perly attended to." But the second waiter 
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threw himself on a seat in the corner of 
the kitchen, and from that he would not 
move. 

The bell rang again very violently. ^^Some 
one must go to the gentleman's room," said 
the landlady in a tone which showed that 
her anger was now rising to its height ; and 
turning to her husband, the landlord, who 
happened to come into the kitchen just then, 
she said in a very firm voice, which the 
husband felt must be obeyed, " Carl, you 
must go." 

"Black hoofs in the best bed in the 
house," muttered Carl half to himself ; " I 
cannot stand that." 

" No ! nor can I stand this nonsense about 
black hoofs," said the landlady ; " be off at 
once, and attend to the gentleman." 

" Yes, yes, I am going," answered the 
landlord, his voice beginning to shake ; " but 
I must tidy myself a bit ; I will be ready in 
a moment." 

"Go at once," answered the landlady in 
a very commanding tone indeed ; " tidied 
or no tidied, the gentleman's bell must be 
answered." 
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The landlord felt that it would be dan- 
gerous to delay any longer. So he hastily 
put on his coat and left the kitchen, mak- 
ing a quiet sign to the servants there to 
follow him. He walked along the passage 
and up the winding stair to Rolfs room 
very cautiously — anxiously looking behind 
him as he went to see that the servants 
were following. The servants followed in a 
crowd at a little distance, — all except the 
two waiters who had got such a fright Carl 
went slowly on, until he came to Rolfs 
door. There he stood for a minute until 
the crowd of servants should come close 
to his heels. While he stood, the bell rang 
again more furiously than ever, on which 
the landlady came rushing to the foot of the 
stair, and called up, in a towering passion, 
" Carl, open the door at once, or / will come." 
Carl obeyed, and opened the door at once. 
As he did so, the crowd of servants peeped 
cautiously over his shoulders and under his 
arms, trying to see, with safety to them- 
selves, whether there was anything wonder- 
ful in the room. But as soon as the door 
was open, Carl saw something both wonder- 
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fill and terrible in the bed ; for not only 
did he see the two black hoofs, but he also 
saw a long black tail lashing itself back- 
wards and forwards from under the bed- 
clothes, while the stranger still lay in bed. 
At the same time the black hound started 
from under the bed and bounded forward 
with a very fierce growl. That was quite 
enough for Carl and all his crowd of ser- 
vants. Carl screamed out at the pitch of 
his voice, " It is the Evil One himself ! " and, 
as he turned to fly, he upset the porter and 
the groom, and the porter and the groom 
upset two housemaids and the kitchen- 
maid, and they again upset others behind 
them, so that, for a few seconds, Carl and all 
his servants were tumbling and scrambling 
in the passages ; but, getting on their feet 
as quickly as they could, they all rushed 
helter-skelter downstairs and on towards the 
kitchen. Into the kitchen they poured like 
a headlong torrent, upsetting the landlady, 
who was standing in the kitchen door, as 
they passed. This roused the fury of the 
landlady into a perfect storm. As soon as 
she got up she called out in fierce anger, 
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" You are a parcel of miserable cowards 
— all of you ; and you, Carl," she shrieked 
out to her husband, who was standing 
trembling in a corner, "you are the most 
cowardly of all. It shall not be said of The 
Golden Cross that a respectable gentleman 
could not get his breakfast, for that is what 
he wants, I believe. It is ready, and I will 
take it to him myself." So, without another 
word, she arranged the stranger's breakfast 
nicely on a tray, and marched boldly upstairs 
with it. When she entered his room he was 
dressed and sitting at the table. He rose 
and said good-morning to her very politely, 
while she put the breakfast on the table be- 
fore him. He at once began, saying he was 
hungry, as he had waited so long ; and the 
black hound rose and looked at him, wagging 
his tail, as much as to say he was hungry 
too. The landlady, while setting the break- 
fast, took a hasty glance under the table, 
and while tidying various things about the 
room she managed also to glance into all 
the corners, but she saw no appearance of 
black hoofs or a black tail. She did see 
the stranger's tall black boots standing at 
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the side of the bed, and she noticed when 
the hound wagged his tail that it was long 
and black. She felt satisfied that it must 
have been the gentleman's boots and the 
hound's black tail that had so frightened 
her husband and the servants, and that the 
black hoofs had all been in their own ima- 
gination. So when she went back to the 
kitchen, and told them that she had seen 
nothing more terrible than the gentleman's 
black boots and the dog's black tail, and 
that they could not have seen anything more 
terrible either, they did not know what to 
think of it. The landlord, however, still 
believed that there was something wrong, 
and muttered to himself that the Evil ' One 
was able to change himself when he chose, 
even into an angel of light. His wife heard 
what he said, and told him that there must 
be no more of such nonsense at The Golden 
Cross, as she would not have such things 
said of respectable visitors. 

The servants were just leaving the kitchen 
for their work in different parts of the 
house, and the landlord was moving away 
to his office to look after his accounts — 
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but scarcely knowing what he was doing or 
where he was going — when a very grand 
carriage drove up to the door. This was the 
carriage of the Countess Leichtenstein. As 
the Countess stepped from her carriage, she 
said she wanted rooms in the inn for some 
days. The landlady was at the door in an 
instant, and all the servants were set astir 
through the house to prepare for her lady- 
ship. While this stir was going on, Rolf 
walked quietly downstairs with his hound, 
almost unnoticed by any, one. He found 
his way to the little office where Carl, the 
landlord, was at his accounts. " Good- 
morning," said Rolf to the landlord very 
politely. The landlord had not seen him 
as he walked in, but when he heard his 
voice he looked up and started to his feet 
"Good -morning," Rolf repeated, "I have 
come to pay my bill ; how much do I owe 
you ?" " No — no — nothing," repeated the 
landlord in great fear, and shaking all over. 
" I am, we — ^we — ^well paid with the honour 
of yo — ^yo — ^your company ; I will take no 
money from you." 

" Oh ! I cannot think of going without 
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paying for what I have had," answered Rolf, 
and held out the money to the landlord, but 
the landlord drew back, and said, 

"No, indeed, I will not take a farthing 

from you. I cannot take money from ." 

He did not say more, but merely drew as far 
off from Rolf as he could. 

" You cannot take money from me ?" asked 
Rolf. "Who do you suppose I am ?" 

" Oh ! you are a gentleman ; but I cannot 
take money. No, no, I will not take it." 

" Very well," said Rolf, very much amused 
at the landlord's fright ; " if you will not take 
what belongs to you, I cannot help it, and all 
I can do is to thank you very kindly for 
your attentions to me. I have been extremely 
comfortable, although a little later than I 
like in getting breakfast. Good morning; 
but next time I spend a night in The Golden 
Cross, I trust you will think more of your- 
self, and take what is due to you." Rolf 
then walked away with his black hound 
following him ; but, to ease the mind of the 
landlord about the black hoofs and tail, he 
left the ox feet and the tail in his bed- 
room. Whether the landlord was ever satis- 
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fied that they had really belonged to an ox 
I do not know ; but I have no doubt that the 
sensible landlady made them into excellent 
soup for the Countess Liechtenstein. 

After Rolf left the inn he walked on through 
the streets, and out into a quiet country lane 
to breathe the fresh air; but on looking 
round after he had got into the lane, he 
missed his black hound. He called and 
whistled, but the hound did not come. He 
had not stood calling and whistling there 
long, however, when two of the city Bailiff's 
officers came running up to him, and seizing 
him by the collar, called out, " We have the 
thief" Other officers soon came to help, 
and they marched Rolf off to the city, and 
took him before the Bailiff. You can fancy 
Rolfs surprise when he found himself thus 
seized and carried off so suddenly. He told 
the officers when they seized him, that it was 
all a mistake, as he was no thief, but an 
honest man. Yet they would not listen to 
him, and only said they must take him to the 
Bailiff. When he came before the Bailiff 
he said again it was a mistake, and that if 
the Bailiff would send to Professor Dunder- 
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daf, the Professor would tell who he was, and 
that he was an honest man. But just as he 
had said that, a very respectable, grave-look- 
ing person stepped forward and said that the 
young man had stolen his purse, and that 
if his pockets were searched, it would be 
found. The Bailiff then ordered Rolfs 
pockets to be searched, and a purse was 
found. Rolf said the purse was his own, and 
that there was just one golden dollar in it, 
but when the money was shaken out, more 
than twenty bright gold pieces fell on the 
table. 

"Yes, that is my purse and my money, 
which that young man stole from my 
pocket," said the grave, respectable-looking 
stranger. 

Rolf, of course, said that he did not steal 
the purse, and that he did not know how it 
had got into his pocket. But the Bailiff said 
it was quite clear that he must have stolen it, 
and that as Professor Dunderdaf had said 
that he knew the lad, although he would not 
interfere in the business, he had no help for 
it but to condemn Rolf to suffer as a thief, 
according to the laws of Hirschberg. So Rolf 
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was condemned to death and sent to prison 
in chains. 

All this had happened to Rolf so suddenly, 
and had passed so quickly, that when he 
found himself alone in his prison-cell, scarcely 
able to move from the weight of his chains, 
he could not at first bring his mind to think 
that all was real. He pinched himself, and 
knocked his head against the wall to find out 
if possible whether he was not in a night- 
mare dream, or only saw some terrible vision ; 
but the more he pinched and knocked, the 
more the feeling came on him that it was all 
too real, and that to-morrow morning, when 
led out of prison, he would see the bright 
sun for the last time. While these awful 
thoughts were passing in his mind, he felt a 
puff of smoke blown suddenly into his face ; 
and on turning round he saw the respectable, 
grave -looking person, who had said he had 
stolen his purse, standing beside him, coolly 
smoking a cigar. 

" So you are to suffer to-morrow morning 
as a thief, my young friend," said the grave- 
looking person. 

" So it seems," replied Rolf, trying to ap- 
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pear as cool as the grave-looking person him- 
self ; "but I did not take your purse. Some 
one must have put it in my pocket" 

"7 did," said the grave -looking person, 
still smoking his cigar. 

" You did ! " answered Rolf, in great anger ; 
" and you have dared to tell lies about me in 
Court, and to bring me to this. If my hands 
were only free of these chains for half a 
minute, I would make every bone in your 
body pay for the lies you have told." 

"That would not be easy, my young 
friend," said the grave -looking person, as 
coolly as before ; " but tell me now, suppose 
you were to get out of prison, and escape 
the punishment which you deserve for your 
follies, would you ever again act the idler, 
and neglect your lessons ? Would you ever 
again play off cruel jokes upon learned Pro- 
fessors ? Would you ever again deceive and 
frighten the inhabitants of respectable inns, 
passing yourself off for me or for some one 
else much more to be feared ? Would you ever 
again insult ME, as you have done, by doing 
such tricks for your own amusement as I 
often do to punish bad people for their bad 

Q 
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deeds ? You agreed with Meta in wishing 
my help. Now that you are in so bad a way 
for to-morrow, what say you ?" Rolf threw 
himself at the feet of Number Nip — for of 
course the grave-looking person was Number 
Nip. "Mercy, mercy, Spirit of the Moun- 
tains," he said very earnestly. " I am truly 
sorry for my follies. Only help me now, and 
I will be careful in time to come." 

" Well, then, I will help you now, for you 
really meant no ill in all you did," said Number 
Nip. " There is your way ;" and as he said 
that, he took his half-burned cigar from his 
mouth and threw it against the wall of the 
cell. As soon as the cigar touched the wall 
a door opened in it to the outside. The chains 
at the same time fell from Rolfs feet and 
hands, and he was free. 

" Away, escape for your life," Number Nip 
then said. " Go home to Bunslau, and ex- 
plain everything to your father. He will 
believe you, and forgive you. On the third 
day after this you will return with your 
father and mother to the top of the Rosen- 
berg. Enter the chapel there by the east 
door, and be in front of the altar at twelve 
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o'clock noon precisely. Something will then 
happen to you which you will never be sorry 
for." 

Rolf seized Number Nip's hand, and kissed 
It warmly, while tears of gratitude ran down 
his cheeks. He could only say, " Thank you,, 
thank you ; I will do what you say." 

" But be off — stay not a moment longer," 
said Number Nip ; and Rolf rose from his 
knees, passed out at the opening in the wall, 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

After Rolf was gone, Number Nip closed up 
the opening in the wall, took on Rolfs shape, 
with clothes like Rolf's clothes, put himself 
into the chains which Rolf had shaken off, and 
lay down on the floor of the cell as if he was 
dead. * Early in the morning the gaoler came 
into the cell with a crust of bread and a jug 
of water to give the prisoner his last break- 
fast ; but to his great surprise he found him 
lying dead on the floor in his chains. He 
raised him up and shook him, but there was 
no sign of life. He went and told the Bailiff, 
and the Bailiff told the Mayor and the other 
great men of the city. They were all dis- 
appointed that a thief should escape punish- 
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ment in that way ; but as they found that he 
was really dead, they ordered the body to be 
given over to the doctors of the Gymnasium 
to be dissected, so that that part of the sen- 
tence at least should be carried out 

But what had been poor Meta's thoughts 
and feelings all this time ? It was about noon 
of the day on which Rolf had been condemned 
that she first heard the terrible news. Some 
one called at the house and told her aunt, and 
her aunt told her. She was thunderstruck. 
She could not at first believe that the story 
was true ; but when Ludwig, who had gone 
to find out whether or not it was really Rolf 
who had been condemned, came back and 
told her that there was no doubt about it, she 
fainted, and could scarcely be revived again. 
She was put to bed, and lay all the afternoon 
like one in a nightmare dream ; but during 
the night she fell asleep, and a gentle smile 
came over her face. Ludwig, who had been 
with her all the time, then left her alone and 
went to his own room. He had not been 
long gone, when a tap, tap which awoke her 
was heard at her window. The window was 
then opened from the outside, a small piece 
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of paper was dropped in, and the window 
was again shut. Although the day had 
dawned, and it was now light, Meta saw 
no one. She had had a pleasant dream, 
so that she awoke with a less troubled mind; 
and she was now curious to see what the 
paper was. She took it up and saw that 
there was writing on it ; and as soon as 
she had read the writing, she threw herself 
on her knees before her bed, and said very 
earnestly, " O God I I thank Thee, O 
God I I thank Thee," and wept for joy. 
The words which she had read on the 
writing were these: — "Your lover did not 
steal the purse, and he is now free. He 
has gone to visit his father at Bunslau. Go 
to the top of the Rosenberg on the third 
day after this with Frau Ursula. Enter the 
chapel there by the west door, and walk to 
the front of the altar. There you will meet 
with the reward which your constancy to 
your lover deserves." 

Let us now see what the Professor had 
been about. When the Bailiffs messenger 
came and told him that Rolf was blamed for 
theft, he never imagined that he had really 
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been guilty of theft. He just supposed that 
he had been playing off some of his pranks 
on some one, and that nothing serious could 
come of it. As the Professor was busy with 
his studies all that day, it was only next 
morning early that he heard to his great 
surprise and horror that Rolf had been con- 
demned to death, and that he was to suffer 
that very day. As soon as he heard the 
terrible news, he hurried away to the Bailiff 
and begged for mercy to the poor boy. 

"JMercy!" said the Bailiff. "You come 
too late, the prisoner is dead." 

"Dead! dead!" repeated the Professor; 
*' why has there been such haste in carrying 
out so dreadful a punishment?" and he stood 
as if stunned, unable to say another word. 

" He was found dead in his cell," replied 
the Bailiff; "so that justice has not had 
her due." 

" Died of a broken heart, poor boy, from 
being falsely blamed, I do not doubt," said 
the Professor. " Where is his accuser } He 
must be found, and get the punishment which 
he deserves, for falsely blaming him." 

" His accuser is safe in prison, according 
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to custom, until it be seen whether or not he 
blamed the prisoner justly. Follow me, and 
you shall see him." 

The Bailiff and the Professor then went 
to the prison, and when they entered the 
room into which the accuser, who you know 
was the grave -looking person, had been 
locked, they saw something which made 
them both stare with wonder. The grave- 
looking person was gone, but his empty 
clothes were there, all sitting up together 
on a chair, busy writing at a table ! The 
writing, however, was soon done. The arm 
of the coat laid down the pen, and the 
clothes fell in a confused bundle on the 
floor. The Professor and the Bailiff went 
forward to the table, and looked at the 
paper on which the clothes had been writing, 
and they read on it the words, " Good-bye, 
from Number Nip." 

The two stared at each other in silence 
for a few seconds. " So the accuser of the 
poor boy has been Number Nip," the Pro- 
fessor then said. " It has all come of his 
imitating Number Nip's pranks ; but the 
Mountain Spirit has been harder upon the 
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lad than I have been, although he played 
off his worst prank on me. I wished him 
punished, but I never wished him dead." 

" Poor lad, he did not deserve death after 
all, so we must save his body from the 
dissectors," the Bailiff replied. 

The two then left the prison for the 
Gymnasium, and they ordered the body to be 
put into a coffin and taken to the Professor's 
house, where it was to remain until the funeral 
day. It was late in the day before this 
could be done, and every one had gone to 
bed except the Professor, and all was silent 
in his house. The Professor sat down in his 
library to write to Rolfs father, telling him 
the sad news of his son's death, and of the 
preparations which he was making for the 
funeral. While he was writing the letter he 
hear4 a slight noise in the next room, where 
the body of Rolf had been laid out in its 
coffin. The noise was as of some one mov- 
ing. Then the Professor heard the door of 
the room open. Then he both heard and 
saw the door of the library slowly open ; and 
as it opened his wax candle burned low and 
showed only a small flickering blue flame. 
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Then a tall white figure walked in, which 
was so thin and airy that the Professor 
could see his book-case and his books on the 
opposite side of the room right through it ; 
and except for its whiteness and airy thin- 
ness it was the exact picture of Rolf. 

" I was foolish ; but you have had your 
revenge on me/' said the figure in a deep 
hollow voice. "You could have saved me 
from being unjustly condemned, and you 
did not Are you satisfied with having so 
punished me ? " 

The Professor could only stare and 
tremble — ^unable to move or speak. 

" I see you are satisfied," the figure again 
said in the same hollow voice. "Now for 
my revenge." 

The Professor then sank on his knees 
before the figure, partly because his legs gave 
way under him, and partly because he wished 
to ask forgiveness of the terrible figure. He 
clasped his hands together and looked towards 
the figure with a face of misery and, as if wish-- 
ing to say something which he could not say. 

" You ask forgiveness, and I grant it you 
on one condition." 
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" On what condition ?" asked the Professor, 
in a voice which was so shaky and so low as 
scarcely to be heard. 

"You must marry old Frau Ursula," re- 
plied the figure. 

" Yes, willingly, as you order it," said 
the Professor in the same low and shaky 
voice. 

"And you must marry her to-morrow," 
said the figure. 

" Yes, whenever you like," replied the 
Professor. 

" You must at once give up all claim to 
any part of her niece Meta's money, and you 
must make Frau Ursula do that too." 

" I will," answered the Professor. 

" You must gfo to the top of the Rosen- 
berg on the third day after this, and take your 
wife and Meta with you. You must bring 
with you a paper signed by your wife and 
yourself, saying that you will seek no part 
of Meta's money ; and you must be before 
the altar in the chapel on the Rosenberg at 
twelve o'clock noon precisely. Obey in 
everything, or you will see me again in a 
more terrible form." 
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" I will obey in everything," answered the 
Professor. 

The figure then melted away from the 
Professor's sight, and the wax candle burned 
up again as brightly as before. 

The Professor did not leave his chair until 
the dawn was shining in upon him. He 
then rose and went to the next room to see 
whether everything was right with the body 
of the lad ; and to his great amazement he 
found it was gone. The coffin was there and 
the shroud, but no body was to be seen. 
That was a mystery of which he could make 
nothing ; so he thought it best just to leave it 
alone and ask no questions at any one about 
the missing body. He did not even go to 
tell the Bailiff what had happened. 

The one thing which was uppermost in the 
Professor's mind now was to obey all the 
commands of the awful figure which had ap- 
peared to him during the night ; and, as 
soon as he had got breakfast, he dressed in 
his best morning suit and hastened to Frau 
Ursula's house. He told her he had come to 
ask her to marry him; and to his great sur- 
prise she consented at once, and they were 
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married next day. He told her what the 
figure had said to him about Meta's money, 
and the Frau agreed to sign the paper along 
with him ; and so they both signed it. 

When the third day came, Rolf and his 
father and mother left Bunslau to go to the 
Rosenberg; but why they were to go there 
none of them knew. On the same morning 
early, the Professor and his wife and Meta left 
Hirschberg to go to the Rosenberg, the Pro- 
fessor carrying the signed paper with him. 
At two minutes before noon Rolf and his 
father and mother had reached the east door 
of the chapel on the Rosenberg; and pre- 
cisely at two minutes before noon the Pro- 
fessor and his wife and Meta had reached the 
west door of the chapel. Precisely at twelve 
o'clock Rolf, with his father and mother fol- 
lowing, reached the front of the altar, over 
which he saw in letters of gold the words, 
"Pass not, part not!" At the same moment 
Meta, with the Professor and his wife follow- 
ing, reached the same spot, and saw the same 
words in golden letters above the altar. When 
Rolf and Meta met, they looked in silent 
amazement for a moment, and then, with 
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tears of joy, fell into each other's arms. The 
parson who had married the Professor and 
Frau Ursula followed them to the Rosenberg, 
because some little bird, probably sent by 
Number Nip, had whispered to him that he 
would be wanted there; and, entering the 
chapel, he reached the altar, where the two 
lovers were still locked in each other's arms. 
The parson made a sign to Rolfs father and 
mother, and to the Professor and his wife, to 
come forward, and, stretching out his fatherly 
hands over the lovers, he said in a clear voice 
which echoed all through the chapel, "Whom 
God hath joined, let not man put asunder." 

The lovers having been so unexpectedly 
married after so wonderful a meeting, were 
in a transport of joy. The Professor handed 
the written paper about Meta's money to 
Rolf ; and when he told Rolf what it was, Rolf 
thanked him and his wife for their goodness, 
but said, that as he had now got Meta herself, 
it would make no difference to him whether 
he got her money or not. Meta, hearing 
what he said, proposed that they should share 
the money with her uncle and aunt. Rolf 
at once agreed to the proposal, and so that 
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was done. The uncle and aunt were much 
gratified with the goodness of the young 
people, and as they were not rich, they thank- 
fully accepted the kind and generous offer. 

The whole party then drove back to Hirsch- 
berg, and they all ate the wedding supper 
together with much joy in The Golden Cross. 

When Rolf paid his bill to the landlord in 
the little office next day, he told him how 
sorry he was for the wild pranks which he 
had played when he was last in The Golden 
Cross. The landlord and the landlady both 
heartily forgave him ; and they, with all 
their servants, joined in a loud ringing cheer 
for the happy brideg^room and his happy 
bride as they drove away for their home at 
Bunslau. The bridegroom and the bride 
reached their home safely ; and there I 
believe they lived very happily all their days, 
although the old writer of my story has for- 
gotten to tell us that. 



THE END. 
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2 lie Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir William 
. COPB , formerly Lieutenant, Rifl e Bri gade. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, nit, with 13 Portraits, 7/. 6d. 

CSreasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Edwasd 
Crbast, Author of "The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontisiaeoe, 7s. 6d, 

OredulitieSi Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S. A., Author of ** Finger-Ring Lore,'' &e. 
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NEW WORK by the AUTHOR OF ''PRIMITIVE MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS,"— Crovfn 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's " Dei Delitti e delle Pene." 
By James Anson Farrer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, js. 6d, each. 

Cmikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1855 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray* Hood, Mayhbw, Albert Smith, A'Bbckett. 
Robert Brough, &c. With a,ooo Woodcuts and Steel £Dgra\ings 
by Cruikshank, Hinb, Landells, &c. 

Parts I. to XIV. now ready, au. each. 

Oussans' History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans. Illustrated with full-page Plates on Copper 
and Stone, and a profusion of small Woodcuts. 

•«• Parts XV. and XVI,, completing the work, are nearly ready, 

" Mr. Cuetatu hoe, from purees not accessibU to Clutterduck, made mo»t 
vtUtahle additions to the manorial history of the county from the earliest period 
downwards, cleared up many doubtful points, and given original detaih conm 
eeming various subjects untouched or imperfectly treated S^ that writer.*— 
Academy. 

Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £7 js, 

CyclopsBdia of Costume ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress — Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the EarUest Period in England to the reign of George the Third. 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PlanchS, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had separately (each Complete in itselQ at £2 tjt.6d, each : 

Vol. I. THB DIOTIONART. 

Vol. n. A GENERAL BISTORT OF OOSTUME IN ETJBOPB. 

Also in a5 Parts, at 5J. each. Cases for binding, 5^. each. 

** A eomfrehensive and highly valuable booh of reference. . . . JVe have 
rarely failed to find in this booh an account of an article of dress, while in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details are given. . . . Mr, Planchi's 
enormous labour of love^ the production of a text which, whether in its dictionary 
form or in that of the * General History ^ is within its intended scope immeasurably 
the best and richest work on Costume in English, . . . This booh is not onty 
one of the most readable worhs of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amusing"— Athkkmum. 

** A most readable and interesting work — and it can scarcely be conntlted in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to militaty, court, 
ecclesiastical, legal, or professional costume. . . . All the chromo-lithographs, 
ttnd most qf the woodcut illustrations— the latter amounting to several tkousatidi 
—are very elaborately executed; and the work forms a Uvre de luxe whiekretuiets 
it equally suited to the library and the ladies' drawing-room."— Tliaaa, 
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Second Edition, revised and eolaiged, demy Zwo, doth eztxn, 

with Illustnitioiis, a4J. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Gronnds of 

the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians of 
the Great North American Desert. By Richard Irving Dodgb. 
Lieatenant-Colonel of the United Sutes Army. With an Introduction 
by William Blackmorb ; Map, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by Ernest Grisbt. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, za;. 6d. 

Doran's Memories of onr Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Second Edition, demy 8vo, doth gilt, with Illustrations, x8j. 

Donraven's The Great Divide : 

A Narrative of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
Z874. By the Earl of Dunravbn. With Maps and numerous 
striking full-page Illustrations by Valbntinb W. Bromlby. 

" Tkgrt hoi not for a hmr timt apptared a hetttr book of iravtl than Lord 
Dmtrmotn** ' Tht Groat DivuU. ' . . . Tkt book is full clover obsorvatiom, 
4mdbotk mwroHve and ittustraHoHS are tkorouffhlygood.**—K'nia.vJB\}yi, 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, stis, 

Drtury Lane (Old) : 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. By 
Edward Stirling. \In the press. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, idr. 

Dntt's India, Past and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By Shoshbb Chundbr 
DuTT, Rid Bdbidoor. 

Crown 8ve, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; thdr History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanubl^ F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36X. 

Emanuel and Grego.—A History of the Gold- 
smith's and Jeweller's Art in all Ages and in all Countries. By E. 
BiCANUBL and Joseph Grbgo. With numerous fine Engravings. 

\In frtparcUion, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustratioo8a7i.6<^ 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Ptacdcal Guide to all inter«ted in Selecting or Building a HouMb 
with fiill Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. RiCBA&OSOll. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 
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Crown 8yo, doth boarda» 6r. per Volume, 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, bj Rev. A. B. Grosart. 

" Jfr. Gromri htu t^t ik* m&ti lah^ricut mid tkg mati tntktuiastic can m 
ike ^ttfici mtorutioH mnd pruerwttton 9/ thi igxt, . . Ftvm Mr, Grwari wi 
aiwMt BxUei and ahuayt r§ctiv€ thtjinal vuultt ^ mati patwU mod eoaiptUai 

I. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Oom- 

flete Poems t Christ's Victorie in 
leaven, Christ's Victorie on EUuth. 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. One VoU 

8. Dayles' (Sir John) Oomplete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Unpublished MSS., for the first time 
CoUected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vds. 



3. Henrlok's (Robert) Heiperl- 

des. Noble Numbenk and Complete 
Collected Poems, with Memorial- 
Introducdon and Notes, Steel Por> 
trait. Index of First lanes, and 
Glossarial Index, ftc. Three Vols. 

4. SidneT^B (Sir Philip) Oom- 

plete Poetical Works, includioj^ all 
those in "Arcadia." With Portrait. 
Memorial-Introduction, Bssay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes, 
Three Vols. 



NEW WORK BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 7^. 6d, 

Evolution (Chapters on) ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. [In preparation. 

Ahstract of Contents : — The Problem Stated — Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Evolution— What Evolution is and what it is not — ^llie Evidence for Evolution— 
The Evidence from Development— The Evidence from Rudimentary Organs— The 
Evidence from Geographical Distribution— The Evidence from Geology — Evolution 
and Environments — Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development— Evolution 
and Degeneration — Evoluuon and Ethics — ^The Relations of Evolution to Ethics 
and Theology, &c. &c. 

Folio, cloth extra, £i iis, 6d. 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. CoiiYNS Carr. 
" // would not be easy to meet with a more sum^tuons, and at the ia/ne tsme 
a more tasteful and instructive drawing-room ^it.'— Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, wiUi Illustrations, 6s, 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
100 Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d» 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Crookbs, F.CS. Numerous Illustiationi. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustiations, 7J. 6tf. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A, With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rin^s of all Ages and Countrtes. 

**Oru of tkos0 gossiping books which are as full of amusmunt as of istsiruc 
< WK."— Athhn^um. 

Price One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman's Magazine for 1881. 

The January Number will contain the First Chapters of a New Serial 
Story, entitled " The Comet of a Season," by Justin McCarthy, 
M.P., Author of " Donna Quixote," &c. 

%♦ Now ready, the Volume /or J AVTJ art to June, 1880, clotk extra, 
price 8 J. 6d.; and Cases for bindings price as. each, 

Demy Bvo, illuminated cover, price One Shilling. 

The OenUeman's Annual. 

Containing The Posy Ring. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt.— Skele- 
ton Keys. By D. Christie Murray.— Love that Purifies. By 
Henrietta A. Duff. [In November . 

THE RUSKIN GR/MM.—Square 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 6d. ; 

gilt edges, js. 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 

Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations 

after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 

Complete. 
" The tfiustratioHS of this volume • . . are qf guiie sterling and admirable 
mrtt of a class precisely parallel in elevation to the characUr of the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchings ^ as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my * Elements of Draunngt* were unrivaJled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt (in some qualities of delineation, unrivalled even by him). . . . Topnake 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a tm^ytifying glass, 
and never puttmg two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer^ 
vise in ilecision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be leami 
$ n schools."— Extract from Introduction by John R u skin. 

Post 8vo, doth limp, as. 6d, 

Glenny's A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower. Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glbnny. 

" A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple Umguage. The 
mmateur need not wish for a better guide." — Lhbds Mercury. 

New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js.Sd, 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the. 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W« 
KoNER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited bjr 
Dr. F. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7J. 6d, 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Straoge Fish to be found there. By JAMES GSSBH« 
wood. With Illustrations in tint by Alfred Concanen. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extn^ gilt, with Illustrations, ^u dd. 

Greenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James Green- 
wood. With Z2 Tinted lUustnitions by Alfred Concanen. 

Square z6mo (Tauchniiz size), doth extra, aj. per volume. 

Qolden Librarji The : 



BftUadHlBtoxyof Bo^aad. By 

W. C Bbnnktt. 

Bayard Taylor's Dlveraloni of 

the Edio Club. 
Byron's Don Juan. 
Smerson's Letters and Soolal 

Aiins. 

Godwin's (Willlaxn) Uyes of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A Sala. 

Bolmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original Il- 
lustrations. 

finring's (Washington) Tales of 

a Ttaveller. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Bdw8u*d) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of lUia. Both 

Series Complete in One Vol. . 

Leigh Hunt's Bssays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Sffort 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombkib 
Ranking. 

Pascal's ProTlnoial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Cais 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 

Bochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saints* 
Bbuvb. 

St Pierre's Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clakkb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

8ueen Mab, with Essay by Laksu 
UNT, 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastroisl, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel- 

borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



Crown 8vo, doth gilt and gilt edges, ^5. 6d, 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An Encyclopedia op Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Thbodorb Taylor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Guyot's Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; la Maps 
and Engravings on Steel, some Colotired, and copious Index. 
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Hake (Dr. Thomas Oordon)/ Poems by : 

Maiden Eostasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, S/. 
New Ssrmbolfl. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 
Ziegends of the Morrow. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6r. 

Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Hall's (Mrs. S. OSketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

" TJu Itisk Sketchit of tJUs lady rtsemilg Mitt Mii/ord*s heauH/ml EngBxk 
tJktches im ' Our VUtagt^ ^^ 'Vf ''^ /^ motv vigomu and /icturesqite amd 
ir(^^."— Blackwood's Magazimb. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 41. &/. ; a few large-paper copies. half-Roxb., zor. 6d, 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

B7 Don Felix db Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures; 

Haweis (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Hawkis, Author of " The 

Art of Beauty,** &c. Illustrated by the Author. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, js. : cloth limp, is, 6d. 

**A well-consider^ attempt to aj^fy catumt of goodiatie to the costuttua 

of ladies of our time Mrs» Hawns writes frankly and to tha 

^int^ she does not mince matters^ hut boldly remonstrates with her o-tm sex 

on the foUies they indulge in We may recommond the book to tho 

ladies whom it concems.**-'ATHmHMVM» 

The Art of Beauty: By Mrs. H. R. Haweis, Author of 

" Chaucer for Children." Square 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, gilt edge^ with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly zoo Illustrations, zor. 6d, 

*«* See also Chaucbr, p,6qf this Catalogue, 
Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, zaj. each. 

History of Onr Own TimeSi from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

" Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes UMebui afpreroai 
This is a really good booh on a really interesting subject ^ and words filed on words 
could say no more for it, . . . Such is the effect 0/ its general justtce, its breadth 
of view, and its sparkling buoyancy, that very few of its readers willrfose these 
volumes without looking forward with interest to the two [since publi^h•dJ tlMt 
argtofbllow."'^SATV9i>AV RBvncw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 51. ( 

Hobhouse's The Dead Hand : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
Bf Shr Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C, K. C.S.I. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, ax. 6d, 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Spesken 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. &f. 

Hollingshead's (John) Plain English. 

**I anticipaU immtnst gnttrtainment/rom the perusal 0/ Mr. HolRngshiadU 
'Plain English,* which I imagined to be a philological worh, but which I find to 
tea series 0/ essays, in the HolUngsheadian or Sledge-Hammer style, on those 
matters theatrical with which he it so eminently conversant,"-^, A. S. in th« 

iLLUSTRATgD LOWDOW NkWS. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, js, 6d. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 35 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

"Thi amusing letterpress it pr^fuselv interspersed with the iingling rhymih 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton ana Barnes doJMl 
fustice to the writer^s meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious c*- 
o peration of author tutd artist could not oe desir ed. " —Timbs. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7J. 6d, 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous WorkSj 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations* 

Crown Svo, doth extra, js. 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hbngist Hornb. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Fortrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Being a Historv and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origini 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, £00- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

" This book is an attempt, and on the whole a successful attempt, ie place the 
wtrh of trade unions in the Past, and their objects in the future, fairfy Si/ore thi 
pkbVefrom the working ma Ws point o fview,**^VKLi. Mall Gazbttb. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, laj. 6d, 

Hueffer's The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal life and Literature in the Middle Ages, By 
Francis Hueffer. 

Two Vols. Svo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, Z4i. 

JosephuSy The Complete Works of. 

. Translated by Whiston. Containing both *' The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 
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A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and lUnstiations, crown 8vo, doth extniv' 71. 6df. 

Jennings' The Bosicmcians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Andent Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrayb Jennings. With five foil- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

" On* afikn* vohmus which may h» taken np «mddip^^i$Uomtra$tdefn/9rhtiitf'' 
mn^hour'^t rtadtng^ »r, on the otkir hand, appeal^i to by the student as a scures 4/ 
valnable infirmatten en a system, whichhasnet enlyexercUed/erksmdreds^yemrt 
an extraercUaary m/luence en the mental development of so shrewd a people eu ihg 
^fews, but has captivated the minds of some of the greeUest thsnhers ofChristemdctm 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries/*— ItBXDS Mbrcury. 

Small 8vo, doth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Kavanaghs' Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and JuUA Kayanagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Motr Smith. 

" Genuine new fairy stories of the old type, some of them as deXightfmi as the 

Ust^ of Grimm* s ' German Popular Stories/ .... For the most part the 

ti^Hes are downright, thorough-going fairy stories of the most admirable hind. 

. . . Afr, Moyr Smiths iilustratienst too, are eubmrahle.**SnKrtKmR, 

Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 9<r> 6d, 

Laoe (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Watsrhousb Hawkins. With 17 Ulustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, zor. 6d» 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Iliustratioas. 
*' Very many Passages will delight those fond of Uterar^ trifles; hardly onyr 
porHonwill fail in inUrtst for loveno/CharUsLmnb and hss sister.**— ^AXDAMi>» 

Small 8vo, doth extra, 5^. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

*' The quaint and deUghiful little booky over the recovery of which all the hearts 
of his lovers are yet warm with rejoicing** — ^A. C. Swinbuknb. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 71.6^ 

Lamb's Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpubUshed. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a P&ge 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

**A complete edition of Lamb's writings^ in firose and verse, has long been 
wanted, muI is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great pains 
to bring together Lamas scattered contributtons, and his collection conteuns a 
ntember of pieces which are now reproduced fof the first time since their origirtal 
appearance in various old periodicals "Satvkday Review. 
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Demy 8vo, doth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, z8j. 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or. Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigfhbour- 
hood of Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya. Bv James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. LivfiSAY. 

' ^Aftirwadit^tkrciii^ numb^rttu tfolumit 0/ uy jMitn, ecncoeiid narrvHtHm 
mmd a^uriom Hography of Arctic voyeigtrMf it i$ pUasant to moot with a rood oma 
gotmtHO voiuttto, , . » Ho ohavn much tact in roctnmHng hit advonturost tmd 
th^f mn to imioroporood with omocdotot and itf/brtnation as to maho thorn anything 
hui woaritomoi . . . Tho booh, at a wMo, it tht moti i$nportant additiom 
tmuU to our Areiie Htoraturt for a long timoJ'^-ATKBXtMau, 

Crown 8vO| doth, full gilt, js, 6d, 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Fordgn Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 

Crown 8vo, doth, lull gilt, 6s, 

Leigh's A Town Oarland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

"IfMr. Loigh^t vorto tmvivo to a Juturo gonoroitionr--and thtro it no roaton 
whv that honotir thouldnot bo accorded productumt to doUcato, to /inithod, and to 
fuU of hH9noitr~4hoir author toili probably bo remombortd at tho Poot ^ tho 
Strand, .... Vory whimtically doot Mr, Leigh treat the tttbjectt which com- 
mend themtelvet to him. Hit vorto it alwayt admirable in rhythm, and hit 

rhymot are hapPf^onongh to deurve a place by the bett of Barham The 

entire contonie ^ tho volume are eguauy noteworthy for hmtour aeuL/or dedettt' 
note o/worhmanthip,**-'ATKBNJavu, 

Second Edition.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

"// it well when we can take up the worh of a really qualified invettigator^ 
who in the intervals of his more serious prof etsioHal labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no dae^^er qf misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a worh is thit 
little volume, made up of essays and addresses written and delivered by Dr, 
Andrew IVilton, lecturer and examiner in tcience at Edinburgh and Glatgow, at 
Itisure intervals in a busy professional lift, . . . Dr. tVilson's pages teem with 
muUter stimulating to a healthy love of tcience and a reverence for the truths 
o f <»a/iwir.'*--SATVRDAV RaviEW. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Life in London; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. V^th the 
whole of Cruikshank s Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originalai 

I I- ■_*- I ■■_■ J.. __ J 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s, 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. Bv the late J. H. Alexander, B.A« 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
•• Thoreau : A Study." 
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Grown 8vo, doth eztza, with Illustrations, 71. fitfi. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including *' Outre Mer," *' Hyperion/' " Kavanafh." "The Poets 
and Poetxy of Euxope," and " Driftwood." With POrtxait and lUns- 
tiatiens by Valentinb Bromlby. 

Crown 8vOy cloth extra, gilt, with IUustrations» 71. 6<f. 

Ziongfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numeroas 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Limatio Asylnnii My Experiences in a. 

By a Sank Patient. 

** Tkg t^ry is eiivtr and iniimHitg, tad ieyend measurt iketu^h tkt mbftet 
l#. Thtrt it «0 ^WHol HtitrtusSt €uid no violtnce or tuigor. WkaUver may 
k m o i boon tht tvtdenc* for our autkof*s mad$uu wkon ho wot cotuirnod to mn 
m^ium, nothing can be cloartr than kit tanity when ho wrote thitOooh; it it 
hnghi, calm^ tmd to the point.'* — Spbctator. 

Demy 8yo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, doth boards, i8f. 

Lnsiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrbnch Duff» 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

46 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, Uniform with " Pictures 
and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, zor. td, \Nearly ready. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharinb S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo^ cloth gilt, xos; Ul. 

" Mr, and Mrt. Macquoid have been ttrolling in Normandy ondBrittat^, 
and the result of their observations and reuarchos in that picturesque land 
of romantic associatious is an attractive volume, which is neither a work of 
travel nor a collection ofstoriest but a book partaking almost in equal degree 
of each of these characters, , . . The illustrations^ which are numerottt 
are drawn^ as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well as with true artistic 
feeling.** — Daily News. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, ^s, 6d. 
*' One tffthefevj books which can be read as apiece of literature, whilst ett 
the ^atne time handy in the knapsack-'*— BtariSH Quarterly Review, 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Square 8vo^ doth 
extra, js. 6d. 

" The pleasant companionship which Mrt. Macquoid ojfers, while wander^ 
ingfrom one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed ckann 
around each of t-depicted scene.*'— Mokkwg Post. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, as, 6d, 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 32 Illustrations by the Author. FouHTB 
£oiTiON, revised and enlarged. 
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Handsomely printed in fawiimiliib piioe 51, 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Docmnent in the British Museom, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 9 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblatoned in Gold and Colours. 

Small 8vo, xi.; doth extra, zj. td, 

Milton's The Hygiene of the Skin. 

A Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the Skin ; with Direc- 
tions for Diet, Wines. Soaps, Baths, &o. By J. L. Milton, Senior 
Surgeon to St. John's Hospital. 

By the same Author, 
The Bath in DiBeaaes of the Skin. Sm. 8vo, i/.; d. extra, ij-.6^. 

MaUock's (W. H.) Works : 

li Life Worth Living P By William Hurrxll Mallock. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f. [Nemrly ready, 

** This deeply inttrtsting volume. .... Itie themett yawer/ulvii^ 
dkaOen ^rtligian, both natural and revealed, thai hat adored eince Biahop 
Butler wrote, and it much more ute/ul than either the Analogy or the Ser^ 
mont of that grtat divine, at a refutation <(f thepecuUar form eutumedby 
the infidelity <qf the ^tent day, .... Deeply philetophical at the booh 
it, there it not a heavy page in it. The writer it ^pottetted,* to to tpeah, 
with hit great tubject, hat towuled itt deptht, turveyed it in all itt extent^ 
and brought to bear on it all the retourcet of a vivid, rich, and imPattionea 
ttyle, at well at an adequate acquaintance with the tcience, the philotepf^t 
eutd the literature ^the d^^."— Irish Daily Nbws. 

The New Bepublio ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country House. By Wiluam Hurrbll Mallock. Chbap 
Edition, in the ** Mayfoir Library." Post 8vo^ cloth limp, %t, 6d. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Positivism on an Island. Bt 
William Hurrbll Mallock. Chbap Edition, in the "Mayfiur Li- 
brary." Post 8vo, cloth limp, ax. 6d, 

Poems. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, &. 

Mark Twain's Works: 

The Ohoioe Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustnii- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ft, 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

looIUuttrations. Small 8vo, d. ex., yt. 6d, Chbap Edition, illust, boards, af. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Oontinent of Europe : The Innocents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress^ By Mark Twain. Post 8fo, 
illustrated boards, at. 

An Idle Xxoursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8to, illustrated boards, at, 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jt, 6d, 

" Thefitn and tendemett of the conception, 0/ which no living man but 
Marh Twain it caPitble, itt grace andjantaty and tlynett, the wonderful 
feeling/or animalt that it mani/ett in every line, mahe of all thit ePitode of 
yim Baherandhitjayt a piece of worh that it not only dtlightfulat mere 
reading, but alto of a high degree of merit at literature. . . . The booh it 
full of good thingt, ana containt pattaget and epitodet that are equal to the 
/unmeet ofthote that have gone before,**-— Athv-^auu, 
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Crown 8to, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound 
in doth for the Library, price y, 6d. each. 

Piocadilly Novels, The. 

BXADY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By W. Bssant and James Rici. 
MT IiITTLB OIRZi. By W. Besant and Jambs Rice. 
THB 0A8B OF MB. LXTORAFT. By W. Besant and James Rice, 
THIS SON OF VULOAN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
WITH HABP AND OROWN. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THB OOIiDBN BUTTSBFLY. By W. Besant and Jambs Rice. 

¥^th a Fnmtiqnece by F. S. Waucbx. 

BY OELIA'S ABBOXTB. By W. Besant and James Rice. 
THB MONKS OF THBLBMA. By W. Besant and James Ricb. 
'TWAS IN TBAFALOAB'S BAY. By W. Besant & James Rice. 
THE SB AMY SIDB. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
ANTONINA. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 

and Alprbd Concanbn. 

n^ftTT^ By Wilkie Collins. lUustnitcd by Sir John Gilbert 

and J. Mahonby. 

HIDB AND SBBE. By W1J.KIE Collins. Illustnited by Sir 
John Gilbert and J. Mahonby. 

THB DBAD SBGBBT. By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by Sii 
JOHM GiLBBST and IL Fubniss. 

QX7EBN OF HBABTS. By Wilk|e Collins. Illustrated by Sii 

JoHM Gilbbbt and A. Concanbn. 

MY MISCBIiliANIBS. By WiLKiE C0LLIN8. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Illustrations by A, Concanbn. 

THB WOMAN IN WHITB. By WiLKiE CoLLINS. Illustrated 
by Sir J. Gilbbkt and F. A Fkasbr. 

THB MOONSTONB. By WiLKlB COLLINS. Illustrated by G. 
Dd Mauribr and F. A, Frasbr. 

MAN AND WIFB. By WiLKiE Collins. Illust. by Wm. Small. 

POOB MISS FINOH. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by G. 
Du Mauribr and Edward Hughbs. 

MISS OB MBS. P By WiLKiE Collins. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fildbs and Hbnry Woods. 

THB NBW MAGDALBN. By WiLKiE Collins. lUnstnited by 
G. Du Mauribr and C. S. Rbinhart. 

THB FBOZBN DBBP. By WiLKiB Collins. Illiisbnated by G. 

Du Mauribb and J. Mahonby. 

THB I4AW AND THB IJa>Y. By WiLKix COLLINS. lUiu- 
trated by S. L. Fildbs and Sydnby Halu 

THB TWO DBSTINIBS. By Wilkie Collins. 
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Piccadilly Novels — continued, 

TSD HAUNTSD HOTEIi. By WiLKis Collins. Illttstnted bf 
Arthur Hopkins. 

THB FALLEN LEAVES. By WiLKiE Collins. 

JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie Collins. 

DEOEIVERS EVER. By Mrs. H. Lovbtt Cameron. 

JULIET'S aUARDIAN. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Him- 

trated by Valbntinb Bromlby. 

FBLIOIA. By M. Bbtham-Edwards. Frontispiece by W. Bowles. 

OLYMPIA. By R. £. Francillon. 

GARTH. By Julian Hawthorne. 

IN LOVE AND WAR. By Charles Gibbon. . 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY P By Charles Gibbon. 

FOR THE KING. By Charles Gibbon. 

IN HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. By Charles Gibbon. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 

THORNIOROFT'S MODEL. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

FATED TO BE FREE. By Jean Ingelow. 

GONFIDENOE. By Henry James, Jun. 

THE QUEEN OF OONNAUGHT. By Harriett Jay. 

THE DARE OOLLEEN. By Harriett Jay. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingslby. 

OAESHOTT OASTLE. By Henry Kingslby, With a Frontis- 
piece by Shirlby Hodson. 

PATRIOIA EBMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. With a Frontii- 

pieoe by G. Du Mauribr. 

THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. By E. LYNN 
Linton. Widi a Ftontispiece by Hbnry Woods. 

THE WORLD WELL LOST. By £. Lynn LiNTON. Illustrated 
by J. Lawson and Hbnry Frbnch* 

UNDER WHICH LORD P By E. Lynn Linton. 

WITH A SILKEN THREAD. By E. Lynn Linton. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By Justin McCarthy. 

MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. By Justin McCarthy. 

UNLEY ROOHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 

A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy. 

HISS MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illastrated by 

Arthur Hopkins. 

DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated by 

Arthur Hopkins. 

LOST ROSS. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
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Piccadilly Novkls— ^Mi/wfaMc^ 
SBB VSTEL BYS, and otlier Stories. By Katharinx S. Mac- 

QuoiD. Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoio and Pbkcy Mao«uoiz>. 

OFBNI eUBSAMBI By Flo&xncx Marryat. lUustreted by 
F. A. Fkasbs. 

TOXJOH AMD OO. By Jkan Middlkmass. 

WHIT1BI.ADISS. By Mis. Ouphant. With Illustrations by ▲. 
Hopkins and H. Woods. 

THS BSSST OF HnSBAKI>& By Jambs Payn. niustrated by 
J. MoYx Smith. 

FALIiSN FORTUNES. ByjAMSSPAYN. 

HALVXS. By James Payn. With a Frontispiece by J. MAH(»iBy. 

WALTER'S WORD. By Jambs Payn. lUost. by J. Moyb Smith. 

WHAT HE COST HER. By Jambs Payn. 

LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE FAINTED. By James PaYN. 

BY PROXY. By Jambs Payn. Blustrated by Arthur Hopkuis. 

UNDER ONE ROOF. By James Payn. 

HiaH SPIRITS. By Jambs Payn. 

HER MOTHER'S DARLINa. By Mis. J. H. RmoXLL. 

BOUND TO THE WHEEL. By JOHN Saunders. 

GXJY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST THE WORLD. By John Saundbrs. 

THE LION IN THE PATH. By John Saunders. 

THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollopb. Slut. 

THE AMERIOAN SENATOR. By Anthony Trollopb. 

DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND. By T. A. TrolLOPB. 

■ 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2f . each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiucxB CoLUNs' Novels and Bssant and Ricb*s Notbls may also be had m 
doth limp at »f . td. Sei, too, tfu Piccadilly Novels, for Library BdiiwHtjy 

Maid, Wife, or Widow P By I By Oelia's Arbour. By Walter 



Mrs. Alexander. 

Ready-Money Mortlboy. By 

Walter Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

The Gtolden Butterfly. By Au- 
thors of '* Ready-Money Mortiboy." 

Tills Sonof Vuloan. By the same. 

My Little Girl. By the same. 

The Oase of Mr. LuorafL By 

Authors of "Ready-MoneyMortiboy. ' 

With Harp 3knd Grown. By 

Authors o'**Ready-MoneyMortiboy. 

The MG2i)rB of Thelema. By 
Walter Sesant and Jambs Rice. 



Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

'Twas In Traflalgar's Bay. By 
Walter Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
Lovbtt Cambron. 

Surly Tixn. By F. H. Burnbtt. 

The Cure of Souls. By Mac- 
LAREN Cobban. 

The Woman in White. By 

WiLKiE Collins. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 
Hide and Seek. By the same. 
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POFUXAR Novels — continued. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 
The Dead Secret. By the same. 
My Mleoellanies. By the same. 
The Moonstone. By the same. 
Man and Wife. By the same. 
Poor MlBB Finch. By the same. 
Mlfli or Mrs. P By the same. 
TheNewMagdalen. By the same. 
The Trosen Deep. By the same. 

The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKiB Coli!1ns. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkix 

COLUNS. 

The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

Bozy. By Edward Eggleston. 
Felioia. M. Bstham-Edwards. 
Filthy Luore. By Albany dx 

FONBLANQUB. 

Olympla. By R. E. Francillon. 
Diok Temple. By James 

GXBBNWOOD. 

Under the Oreenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hakoy. 
An Heiress of Bed Dog. By 

Brxt Haxtb. 

The Lnok of Roaring Gamp. 

ByBxBT Hartb. 

Gabriel Oonroy. Bret Harte. 
Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingblow. 

Oonfldenoe. By Henry James, 

Jun. 

The Queen of Oonnaught. By 
Harribtt Jay. 

The Dark OoUeen. By Har- 
ribtt Jay. 

Number Serenteen. By Henry 

KiNGSLBY. 

Oakshott Oastle. By the s'ime. 

Patricia Eemball. By E . I .ynn 
Linton. 

TheAtonementofLeamDundas 

By E. Lynn Linton. 



The World Well Lost. By E. 

LvNN Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy's Daughter. Do. 

Linley Roohf ord. By the same. 

A Fair Saxon. By the same. 

DearLadyDisdaln. By the same. 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

Lost Bose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoio. 

TheBvUBye. By Katharine 

S. Macquoio. 

Open 1 Sesame 1 By Florence 

Marryat. 

Whlteladles. Mrs. Ouphant. 

Held in Bondage. By OuioA. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalla. By Ouida. 

Oeoil Oastlemaine. By Ouida. 

Trlcotrln. By Ouida. 

Puok. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farine. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

Pasoarel. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 

Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
In a Winter Oity. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Fallen Fortunes. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
What He Oost Her. By ditto. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Less Blaok than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

The Best of Husbands. Do. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
The Mystery of Marie Boget 

By Edgar A Pob. 
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Popular Novels— <«ff/titfMt/. 

Bar Mother*! Darling. ByMn. 

J. H* RiooblIm 
GhwUflht and DayUtfit By 

Gbobgb Augustus Saul 
BoundtotheWhaaL By John 

Sauitosbs. 

Qmj Waterman. J. Saunders. 

One Against the World. By 
John Saumdbrs. 

TheliionlnthePath. By John 

and Kathbrinb Saundbss. 

Tales for the Marines. By 
Waltbb Thobnbury. 



B? 



By 
By 



The Way we LiTe Now. 

Amthont Tbollopb. 

The American Senator. 

AMTHomr Tbollopb. 

Diamond Out Diamond. 

T. A. Tbollopb. 

An Idle Szoorsion. By Mark 

Twain. 

Adyentures of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mauc Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Ennqjie. By Mark Twain. 



Fcap. 8vo, picture coven, v. each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harts. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Brbt Harts. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorns. 
Kathleen Mayoumeen. By the Author of ** That Lass o' Lowiie's.' 
Lindsay's Luok. By the Author of << That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie*s." 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, dr. 

Flanche.—Songs and Poems, from 181910 1879. 

By J. R. Planche. Edited, with an Imroduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. Mackarness. [/« the press. 

Two Vols. 8to, doth extra, with Illustrations, zoj. 6d. 

Plntaroh's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critic^ and Historical, and a 
life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorns. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, yj. 6d, 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By Jambs A. Farrer. 

" A hook which is rtally both insfrtteiivi ami iunttnt^, and which wiUoptn « 
ntw fiold of tkmght to many roadors" — Kthosmvu, 

** An admirailo oxampU of tht application of tho scitntijic method af$d the 
working of the truly *cieHt%/!c «>tW/."— Saturday Rxvisw. 

Small 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. MOTR Smith. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Proctor's (R. A.) Works : 

Xasy Star LesBons for Yoiing Learners. With Star Maps for 

Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. [/» preparation. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctoil, 

Author of *' Other Worlds than Ours," &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Pleasant Ways In Science. By Richard A. Proctor. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6f . 

Bough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 

Scientific Subjects. By R. A. Proctor. Os()wn 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us* By 
KiCHARO A. Proctor. Crown 8vo, doth extra, ts. 

The Bzpanse of Eeayen : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament By Richard A Proctor. Crown 8vo, doth, 6r. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown 8vo, 1*. 6d. 

"Mr, ProcioTf qf all wriUrt of our Hmt, h*si conforms to Mattkom 
Arnold* s conception of a man <if ctfUurOt in that ho strives to k$tmamso 
knowled^o ana divest it of whatever is harsh, crude^ or technical, and so 
makes it a tourco of ha^neu and brightness for all."—yiMSTHiKSTMM 
Rbvibw. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 7J. 6d, 

Porsaivant of Arms, The ; 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Science of 
Heraldry. By J. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, rlates, and aoo Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated from the French, with varionim Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb Dorb. 

*' ffis huffoonery was not mortly Brutu^i rough skin, which contained a rod 
of gold : it was nectssary as an atnulet against the monks and legates ; emd 
Ju must Be classed with the rreatest creative minds in the tvorld^witk Shaktm 
^peare, withDants, and with Cervantes,**-'^, T. Colbridgb. 

down 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s, 6d. 

Rambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
by C. B. Pitman. Profusdy Illustrated. 

Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, zoj. 6d, 

Rimmer's Our Old Country Towns. 

Described by Pen and Pencil. With over 50 Illustrations by Alfred 
RiMMER. [/» pripar^tiom. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, &. 

Bichardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Healthi 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., &c. 

** Tkit kighfy tHt^ruHng^ volum* contains ti^wards of nine addruset, written 
im tkg auikort weU'known style, andfuil of great and good thoughts, . . . The 
W0rh is, like all those of the author ^ that of a man of genius, of greett power ^ of 
ij^eriencs, aetdncble inde^endtnee of thottght "'^Fofvlar Scibmcb Rbvibw. 



Handsomely printed, price yi 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

or, A List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Normandy 
with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. Z066-7. 
Printed on fine plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusely Illustrated, half-morooc0| £2 z6f. 

Bowlandson, the Caricaturist. 

A Selection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James Gilliay, the Caricaturist ; his Life, 
Works, and Thnes." 

"Mr, Grege^s excellent account of the works 0/ Thomuu Rowlandson • . 
iUusirated with some 400 spirited, accurate, and clever transcripts from his 
designs. , . . The thanks of all who carejor what is original andperso$usl in 
art are due to Mr. Grego for the pains he has been <»i, and the time he has ejc 
fended, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, and adequate 
memorial.'* ^Paul Mall Gazsttb. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, profusely Illiistnited, 4X. 6d. eacfa« 



" Secret Out" Series^ The. 



The PyroteohniBt'8 Treasnry; 

or, Complete Art of Making Fire- 
works. By Thomas Kbntish. With 
Bumeroos lUttStnUions. 

The Art of ATnnwIng : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, Gamei^ 
Tricks, Pursles, and Charades. By 
Frank Bbllbw. 300 Illustrations. 

Baalcy-Panky : 

Very Easy Tricks, Very Difficult 
Tricks,White Magic. Sleight of Hand. 
Edited by W. H. Crbmbk. aoo Illus- 
trations. 

The Merry Cirde : 

A Book of New Intellectual Games 
and Amusements. By Ci^ra Bbllbw. 
Many Illustrations. 



Maglolan'f Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls. 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from Actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Crbiibr. aoo lUustnUions. 

Mafllo No Mystery : 

Tricks with CaMls, Dice, Balls, &&. 
with fuUy descriptive Directions ; the 
Art of Secret Writing ; Training of 
Performing Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations- 

The Secret Oat : 

One Thousand Tricks with Cards, and 
other Recreatioca ; with Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
"White Magic." By W. ILCbbmbt 
300 Engravings. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j, 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New Zealand. By William 
Sbnior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " Stream and Sea." 

" In tvry wa^ a haMy production. • . . What Turner tffitcitd in colour on 
autmu, Mr. Somor may be said to ej^t by the force of a practical mind, in Ian' 
guofe that is magnificently deaerij^tive, on his subject. There is in both Painter 
ana writer the satne magical combination of ideahsm and realism, and the same 
hearty appreciation for all that is sublime and pathetic in natural scenery. Thai 
there is an undue share of travel to the number of trout caught is certainly net 
Mr, Senior's fault; but the comparative scarcity of the prince of fishes is 
adequately atoned for, in that the writer was led pretty well through all the 
glorious scenery of the antipodes in quest of him, , , , So great is the charm and 
the freshness and the abilify of the booh, thai it is hard to put it dawn when once 
takm «>."— HoMB Nbws. 

Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare, The First FoUo. Mr. William Shakbspka&xPs 

Comedies, Histories, aad Tragedies. Published according to the tra« 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggaxo aad £d. BLOUNTa 
1693, — ^A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced fiM»Mm^H 
by a photographic process— ensuring the strictest accuracy in erery detail« 
Small 8to, half-Roacbuighe^ xos, 6d, 

** To Messrs. Chattcemd Whtdus belongs ike merit ^havingdme men 
te/aciUtate the critical study ^ the text of our great dratnatisi than all the 
Shakespeare clubs and societies put together. A complete facHmiU of the 
celebrated First Folio edition of xoa^for half-a^ptinea is at once a miracle §/ 
ekeapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, tke type is necessenw 
rather dimimtiioe, but it is as distinct as in a genuine cofy of the original^ 
andwiil be found to beat ms^fiU and far mere kemdy to tke student tkan tke 
latter. "— Atkbn.«um. 

Shakespeare, The Lanadowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black, in small but very dear tvpe. With engraved facsimila of 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Ohlldren: Tales from Shakespeare. By 

Charlss and Maky Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured aad 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, xof . 6d, 

Shakespeare Muslo, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

Three Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from tho 
Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elisaii 
bethanAge to the Present Tune. ByALPRBD Roffb. 4to,llal^Roxburghe^ 
7* 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin* 

burns. Crown 8vo, clo& extra, Ss, 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with zo full-page Tinted Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. ; with a Collection of Sheridaniana. 
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Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6^ 

Signboards : 

Thdr Histoiy. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remaikable 
Characters. By Jacob Larwooo and John Camdbn Hottbn. 
With nearly zoo Illustrations. 

" Even if wf wert tvtr so malicumtfy iticl&ud, wi could Mot^k otii ail Mgstr$m 
Lmrmood «md Hotttii* phmu, bocautt Hu good thingt aro to mmmoromt at to dofi^ 
iht mott ■mkoUtaU de^datiotu^-^Tiyats* 

Crown 8vOb cloth extra, gilt, 6r. 6<f. 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and AnecdotaL An Entisblt Nkw 
Edition, re^dsed throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

*' IVo mroflad totooikoSlang DicHoiutry roprmtodamd tnlargtd, Froma AyA 
tcuniifie potmt ^vitw tkdt ioM it not to ho dotpited. Qf eomrto it catmot Udfia 
ki amutimg alto. It containt the vory voct^tUaty qf unrottrminod Attmottr, mad 
oddity, aatdrrototqiunttt. In a word, itprovieUt valuablt mattrial totk /or tko 
ttudoMt ofumguagt and tkottudoni ofkuman Mo/wrf."— Acadbiiy. 



Exquisitely printed in miniature, doth extra, gilt edges, aj. 6d^ 

Smoker's Text-Book, The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L.. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, 51. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Bdief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them, with Special Reference to Shakspere 
and his Works. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

" A very tkoughifnl and weighty hookf which cannot but be welcome to every 
earnest student."— Acadkuv. 

Crown 4to, uniform with "Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, doth gilt, 'zoj. 6d, 



Spenser for Children. 



By M. H. TowRT. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J, 
Morgan. 

** Spenser has simply been tra$uf erred into plain prou, with here andtherom 
ttneorstansa f noted, where the meaning a$uL the diction are within a child *t 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narrative without the 
cost 0/ obscurity. • • • Altogether the worh has been well and carefully domt^ 
— Thb Timbs. 

Demy 8vo. cloth extra, Illustrated, six. 

Sword, The Book of the : 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 1/h prtparetHom* 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 91. 

Btedman's Viotorian Poets: 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarbncb Stbdman. 

" W* 9m£ki U b« thanyui ic tk^M wke do critical wrh with ecmpiitni skiU 
mtd mtdirttanJing, Mr. Stidman dtarvot ikg thank* of Bnglish sckolart; 
# « . . Ao ii /a itJk/ ui, sttidiout, and ditcorait^,"'~SArviLO AY Rbvibw^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Stratt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Edited by William Honb. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

's Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of ''Gulliver's Travels." 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Rosa- 

mono. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Ohastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, jt. 

Poemi and Ballads. 

FiitST Sbribs. Fcap. 8vo, 9^. Alto 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Poemi and Ballads. 

Sbcond Sbkies. Fcap. 8vo, gs. Also 
in crown 8vo, at same price. 

Notes on "Poems and Bal- 
lads." 8vo, z«. 
William Blake t 

A Critical Essay. With Facihnila 
Paintings. Demy 8vo, i6f. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8vo, zor. 6d. 



Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, lax. 6d, 

Oeorge Chapman : 

An Essay. C>own 8vo, jt. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown 8vo, zar. 

Ereohtheus : 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6f . 

Note of an English Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, x*, 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown 8vo, 6r. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown 8vo, 81. 

Songs Of the Spring-Tides. Cr. 

8vo, cloth extra, 6r. 



NEty VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR, SWINBURNE, 
Crown 8to, cloth extra, 7^. 

Studies in Song. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Contents .'—Sons: for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor^Off Shore- 
After Nine Years— F'or a Portrait of Felice Orsini — Evening on the Broads — The 
Emperor's Progress— The Resurrection of Aldlia— The Fourteenth of July — A 
Parting Song—By the North Sea.— &c {,In tkoprtss. 

Medium 8vo, doth extra, with Illufltrations, js, 6d* 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

in Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandsgn's droll page lUustr** 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hqttbn. 
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Four Vols, small 8vo, doth boards, 3Qf. 

Taine's History of English Literature. 

Translated by Hbnrt Van Laun. 
*«* Also a Popular Eornoiv, in Two Vols, crown 8to, cloth extra, x5f. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 61. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. MOTK Smith. 

**Ii ii net pflen that wg mttiwith a v0lum4cfJdifytaUt ^sitting mart /i$ilf 
iki dambU rteommendatum of aisorUttg- interest andfuritf »f time than doet tht 
§9U btfort US cotitainittf a colUcticn 0/ ' TtUtt ^ Old Thule,* These C0$f$e, t0 
say the least ^ near fH{/illi$tg the idea rf^e^ect works t^ the hind; and the Ulu^ 
tratiens with which the volume is emiellished art equalh excellent. • . . We 
commend the booh torrents and teachers as an admirable gift to their chiidrem 
a9ulpu^ls.'*—'LiTvajiKV World. 

One VoL crown 8vo, doth extra, 71. 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

•^ Clancarty," "Jeanne Dare." " 'Twizt Azeand Ciown," '«The Fool's 
Revenge," '• Arkwright's \^ife," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." 
*«* The Plays may also ho had separately, at is. eaoh. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketdies by 
Wnxf AM Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Inddents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Cluuacters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled fix>m 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

"// W0uld have been a real loss to btbUerre^kieal Uitratmt had cepyright 
Mlrttftitt deprived the generai pubUc of tms very emmsing eoUection. One of 
Tkadsera^s habits, from his schoolboy days, was to ornament the margins and 
Nemk Peiu «^ the boohs he had in uu with caricatun ittt$strations 0/ their 
eemtemts. Ths gave special value to the sale of his library, and is abnast casus 
fer regret that tt could not have been preserved in its integrity, Thaeherays 
place In literature is eminent enough to have made this an inters^ to jfutu*e 
generations. The anonymous editor has done the best that he could to comport' 
sate for the lach of this. It is an admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
W9rms, but also to any memoir of him that has been, or that is Hhefy to be, 
•vfiMm."— British Quartsrlv Rbvibw. 

Crown Bvo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Thombury's (Walter) Hatinted London. 

A New Edition, edited by Edward Walford, M.A., with numerous 
Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

'* Mr. Thombury knew and loved his London, •, • • He had read muck Ids' 
torft and every by 'lane and every court had tusoeiaiions for him. His memory 
and his note-beoks were stored witk anecdote^ €tnd, as ke had singular shili in the 
matter ofnairraHont it will be readily believed that when he tooh to writing a set 
book about the places he knew and cared for, the said booh would be charming. 
Charming the volume be/ore us certainly is. It may be begun in the b^inning, or 
middle, or end, it is all one: wherever one lights, there is some pleasant tutd 
curious bit 4^ gossip, some amusing fragment of eUlusion or quotation,** "-W khvw 
Fair. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunning- 
ham, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
By JOHN TiMBS, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustradons, 7s. 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties t Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Ddusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy Svo, doth extra, 141. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley^ 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait. Forming Vol, I, of PRO- 
CONSUL and Tribune: Wellesley and O'Connell: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrens, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 71. 6^. 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence: 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
sideraUy Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown Svo, doth extra, with Map and Ground^Plans, 141. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters ; and the English Student's Monastioon. By the Rev. 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Large crown Svo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, 7J. 6dr. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Urayling in a dear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, aa in. by 14 in., ar. 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures of the RegiddeSi and corresponding Seals. 
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The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for i88z, cloth, fiill gilt, 501. 

Walford's County Families of the United 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A. , late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the I>^cent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than xa,ooo distinguished Heads of 
Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their disposed, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses. Country 
Residences, Clubs, &c. \Jtn freparaHon^ 

Beautifally printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 21. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An eiract Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elisabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Gxeat Seal. 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 41. 6^. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddbk 
M. Wbstropp, Author of ** Handbook of Archaeology," &c. With 
numerous beautifiil Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, u. 

Whistler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macnsill Whistler. 

Crown 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, or. 6^. 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of " The Fuel 
of the Sun," &c. 

A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOJC,- Small 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Oeorges. 

Srhe House of Hanorer.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
roadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Large post Bvo, doth extra, gilt, with lUustrations, js, 6d, 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Thnes to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Profusdy IllusMied by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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